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Pi There is a world of satisfaction in 
— having a general agency of your 
own. Especially when your com: 


pany offers a complete line of Ac 
cident, Health and Hospital Policies 
and regular and special, participat- 
ing, standard and sub-standard Life 
Policies — for men, women, and 
children — together with a liberal 
underwriting policy, unusual com: 
missions, personal sales help, and 
a Retirement Plan. 


It will pay you to investigate 
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Final Tootprints on the Said of J 4 


HIS is a man’s world! So says man. But all you 
T have to do is to read the biographies of great 

women to come to the conclusion that these 
daughters of destiny have played a great part in shap- 
ing the history of the human race. It would take 
many volumes to list all the women who have had 
considerable influence in our history. Therefore, it 
will suffice to mention the work of a few merely to 
emphasize the point. 

Clara Barton was the founder and the first presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross. She was born in 
1820 and lived until 1912. During the Civil War in 
this country she became a national heroine by caring 
for many of the wounded soldiers. The American Red 
Cross was finally organized through her persistent 
effort in 1882 and eventually developed into a world- 
wide organization. 


Jane Addams 


In 1881, when Jane Addams graduated from col- 
lege, her family sent her to London, where she decided 
to devote her life to social uplift. She had joined, as 
she described it, “the universal fellowship of human- 
kind.” She was a great disciple of Emerson and said 
she would devote her life to building a cathedral of 
humanity in America as an example for all the rest 
of the world. It was a stupendous, brave task, and in 
starting it she said: “Always do what you are afraid 
to do.”” .In 1889 she established Hull House in Chi- 
cago and, because of its success, she was elected presi- 
dent of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, and later shared the Nobel Peace Prize 
with Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Florence Nightingale was born in Italy of English 
parentage. She began visiting hospitals in her girl- 
hood. She made extensive studies of nursing condi- 
tions in Europe and established a hospital for women 
in London. Later she founded the “Nightingale 
Home” for training nurses and wrote several authori- 
tative books on public health. 


Sarah Bernhardt 


Sarah Bernhardt was recognized as the world’s 
greatest actress. Her life was as dramatic as any of 
the tragic roles she played. She began her great 
career in Paris and later came to the United States, 
where her performance in “Camille” quickly estab- 
lished her as an idol of the American public. Despite 


the fact that at 70 her leg was amputated, she con- 
tinued her acting until her death in 1922. 











Elizabeth Barrett had her first book of poetry pub- 
lished in 1819 and a few years later more volumes ap- 
peared as her fluent mind scanned the horizon of life. 
In 1846 she married Robert Browning, the distin- 
guished poet of the day and, through this jointure of 
inspiration, they were able to give the world some of 
its greatest lyric poems. 


Helen Keller 


Even though deprived of sight and hearing, Helen 
Keller wrote some of the most fascinating books of 
the twentieth century. When a friend once remarked 
to Mark Twain that blindness must have made every- 
thing so very dull to her, every day and every night 
the same, Twain replied, “No, you’re dead wrong. 
Blindness is an exciting business. If you don’t think 
so, get up some dark night on theswrong side of your 
bed when the house is on fire and try to find the door.” 
Indeed, it must have been exciting for Helen Keller 
to have accomplished so much during her career. 

Around 1850 at the age of 30, Susan B. Anthony 
started her great agitation for women’s rights and, in 
1869, was elected national vice-president of the Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association. Until her death at age 86, 
she fought for her revolutionary ideal that resulted 
in equal rights for women. Thus the story goes on 
and on, one great woman following another. 

In the fifteenth century Joan of Arc evidenced 
bravery and leadership that was considered beyond the 
capacity of womanhood. 

In the range of our own time, Isadora Duncan upset 
all the old concepts of classic dancing and practically 
all of the modern dance is attributable to her 
leadership. 


Madame Curie 


The story of Madame Curie has been fortunately 
popularized by the motion pictures. Let us hope that 
more biographies of great women will find their way 
to the screen. 

In every field of endeavor women have played a 
glorious part and their influence for good has been 
incalculable. They have left their indelible footprints 
on the,sands of time. So, despite Longfellow’s poetic 
lines that careers of great men inspire us to make our 
lives sublime, it is equally important to study the lives 
of great women. Thus the inspiration reaches its 
highest elevation and, at that altitude, we can capture 
it with finality and completeness. 
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EADQUARTERS Pacific Fleet 
yy Service Force, Pearl Harbor, 

T. H.—Not content with the 
excellent insurance selling job done 
by the Navy in the States, officers 
stationed here are constantly con- 
tacting every ship and shore instal- 
lation in the Pacific to achieve the 
maximum coverage possible among 
the fighting bluejackets of Uncle 
Sam’s Navy. 

Heading this activity is the Co- 
ordinator of Benefits and Insur- 
ance, Pacific Fleet Service Force, 
Lieut. C. Paul Slater, USNR, Ur- 
bana, IIl., formerly associated with 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company of Chicago. 

In achieving an excellent record 
with this gigantic program, under- 
way for about two and one-half 
years, but intensified during the 
past six months, Lieutenant Slater 
has been ably assisted by Lieut. 
(j. g-) Harper H. Bass, USNR, San 
Marcos, Tex., who was connected 
with the Aetna Life Insurance 
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Co. of Hartford, before entering 
the Navy, and an erstwhile repre- 
sentative of The Travelers, Lieut. 
(j. gz.) Thomas J. Neukomm, USNR, 
Fulton, Mo. 

There are about 12 commissioned 
officers engaged in this work, plus a 
group of enlisted men, some of 
whom are on part-time duty. How- 
ever, with the Fleet becoming 
steadily larger in the Pacific, this 
work is being expanded and addi- 
tional personnel will be added. 

This office contacts directly all 
Navy ships coming into Pearl Har- 
bor, as well as shore installations 
and many small islands. A check 
is kept on all ships tied up here and 
the office is informed of all ship 
movements. A file is kept on each 
ship, which gives the officers com- 
plete information on the ship’s in- 


surance status. Thus Lieutenant 
Slater and his men have all perti- 
nent information available before 
a ship is contacted. 

The objectives of this office are 
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to cover all men who have not been 
covered in the States for a variety 
of reasons, to increase the coverage 
of those men who are not carrying 
the maximum of $10,000 and to 
provide all information that is re- 
quested by the men of the Fleet. 

When a ship reaches Pearl Har- 
bor, its insurance officer is con- 
tacted by a member of Lieutenant 
Slater’s staff. Insurance officers 
aboard ships carry on their insur- 
ance work in addition to their regu- 
larly assigned duties. This officer 
is thoroughly acquainted with the 
insurance status of his shipmates 
and presents the story to the con- 
tacting officer, who replenishes the 
ship’s stock of essential forms, 
plus others which may have been 
requested by the men, and all new 
sales literature and information. 

The ship’s officer sets to work 
again on the men aboard and, only 
in difficult cases, is an officer from 
Lieutenant Slater’s command called 
in. Records are also kept on forms 
requested by ships and, if they are 
not available when the ship is in 
port, they are forwarded as soon 
as possible. 


No Compulsion 


There is no compulsion on the 
part of the insurance officer, but 
every type of persuasion is used to 
encourage the men to buy. After 
the contact work is done, a report 
is submitted to headquarters. It 
has been found that men going into 
action are excellent prospects. The 
principal reason for their failure 
to buy National Service Life In- 
surance are: 

(1) Lack of an 
ficiary. 


eligible bene- 


(2) A misunderstanding of what 
the government’s insurance pro- 
gram actually means. 

Once an adequate explanation is 
given, there is little opposition. 


Complete Records on File 


From November, 1944, to early 
May of this year more than 1000 
ships have been checked here, and 
complete records are now available 
to be used when these ships reach 
port again. Men coming out from 
the States are now practically all 
covered, but all ships are still con- 






by 
EUGENE J. 
HARDY 





tacted for officers, connected with 
the Naval insurance program, are 
striving for 100 per cent coverage. 

A look into the files here provides 
an amazing story in efficiency. For 
example, a large carrier, recently 
contacted, had 99.91 per cent of its 
personnel covered. Out of approxi- 
mately 3000 men aboard, only three 
had no insurance and only 15 were 
not carrying the maximum amount. 


Persistence Rewarded 


Another carrier contacted on 
Feb. 22 showed 99.1 per cent cover- 


Mr. Hardy, The Spectator's Wears 
ton staff correspondent, was one of only 
11 business publication representatives to 
be invited by the U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment to make an inspection of Pacific 
staging and combat areas recently, He 
was officially accredited as a war cor- 
respondent and flew away... in a Na 
transport plane . . . on a 21,000 mile 
trip to see what he could see. Here he 
brings you a first-hand account of the 
outstanding job being done by ex-insur- 
ance men now officers in Uncle Sam's 
Navy. 
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age. Only 26 men were not insured 
and only 115 were not carrying the 
full amount. On April 3 a report 
from this ship’s insurance officer 
revealed 99.6 per cent coverage, 
with only 11 men not carrying any 
insurance and 89 not carrying the 
maximum amount. 
be contacted again, and again, un- 
til all eligible men are covered. 

A destroyer visited on April 21 
with a complement of 283 men had 
only three without any insurance 
and only 37 not fully covered, for 
an overall record of 99.7 per cent. 
Eight days later, only one man was 
without insurance and four were 
not carrying the full $10,000. 


This ship will 


Since a medical examination is 
required to qualify for insurance, 
after a man has been in the service 
120 days, ship’s medical officers 
have been empowered to do this 
work and, if a medical officer is not 
aboard, the ship’s commanding offi- 
cer can vouch for the physical con- 
dition of any of his men. 

Although there are few turn- 
downs for physical reasons, there 
is some bitterness among the men 
who are turned down and an ex- 
planation of the long term basis 
on which insurance is calculated 
does not help to satisfy a man who 
feels that, if he is fit to fight, he 
should be insurable. 








Neat ome 


AVY records reveal many cases of 

improper conversion resulting in 

serious handicaps to the de- 
pendents of servicemen. For example, 
an enlisted man, in spite of advice to 
the contrary, insisted on changing his 
term insurance to the 20-year payment 
plan. He chose to reduce the amount 
of the insurance from $10,000 to $5,000 
in order to handle the increased out- 
lay. 
A short time later, he was fatally in- 
jured in a plane crash. His wife and 
small child were thus entitled to only 
$5,000, as opposed to the $10,000 in 
benefits they would have enjoyed had 
he heeded the advice of his counselors. 

Time-saving and effective in com- 
bating “That Conversion Urge,” on the 
part Navy personnel, is a_ simple, 
straight-from-the-shoulder bulletin now 
in rather general use throughout the 
service. 

Originally, it was written by Lieut. 
M. S. Crosby of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
when he was stationed at Pearl Har- 
bor during the early days of the war. 
With only slight changes from time to 
time, the bulletin has been doing va- 
liant service ever since. 

Lieut. Crosby, who was associated 
with the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia for 
nearly 20 years before volunteering, is 
now in charge of the Third Naval Dis- 
trict Benefits and Insurance Office in 
New York City. The text of the bulle- 
tin reads as follows: 

l. The Navy Department officially 
advises that “For the duration of the 
present emergency, the interests of the 
majority of Naval personnel can best 
be served by the retention of the 5- 
year level premium term policy, in 
order that the maximum protection may 
be continued at minimum outlay.” 

2. Many conversions necessitate an 
immediate or eventual reduction in 
the policy amount because of the 
higher premium rate per thousand of 
insurance, 

3. The insured may not have con- 
sidered that post-war circumstances 
and finances may change his insur- 
ance requirements and, or, premium- 
paying ability. 


Vge 


4. The insured may not know that: 

(a) The amounts and methods of 
payment of death benefits under a con- 
verted (changed) policy are exactly 
the same as under the original term 
plan. 

(b) The permitted beneficiary desig- 
nation is the same on all plans. 

(c) Conversions may be made at any 
time between the end of the first and 
fifth policy years (no NSI term policies 
will expire before 8 October 1945). 

(d) He can later convert back to the 
original (or an intermediate) date of 
issue and age. 

(e) His term insurance policy can be 
continued in civilian life with exactly 
the same rights of conversion and at 
the same premium. 

(f) The premium for 20-payment life, 
30-payment life and ordinary life, are 
respectively about 3, 2!/, and 2 times 
the term premiums at the same age. 

(g) If he becomes totally disabled. 
he can still automatically convert and 
have the Government pay the in- 
creased premium as long as he is to- 
tally disabled and is unable to follow 
any substantially gainful occupation. 

(h) He can always change from 
term insurance to a converted plan, 
but never from a converted policy 
back to the term plan. 

(i) The Government intends to pro- 
vide for an extension of the term plan 
at least for the duration of the war. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Continue on the term plan for the 
duration of the war while the risk of 
death or disability is unusually great. 

2. Plan to convert to a permanent 
policy in normal times when insurance 
requirements and premium - paying 
ability are better known. 

3. Start a savings plan (War Bonds, 
Navy Deposit plan, etc.) now to build 
up the sum necessary later to convert 
back to the original or an intermediate 
date, or plan to use mustering-out pay 
for that purpose. If it is later decided 
to convert as of your attained age, 
this fund can be used to pay premiums 
in advance at a 3 per cent discount, 
or will be available for any other de- 
sired use. 
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The men of the Fleet are vitally 
interested in their insurance, and 
all insurance officers, ashore and 
afloat, are constantly besieged for 
information. The largest number 
of requests involves a change of 
beneficiary and the necessary forms 
make up a large part of the stock 
here. 


Conversion Problems 


“To convert or not to convert” 
also keeps naval insurance officers 
busy. At the present time, the 
Navy is discouraging conversion of 
National Service Life Insurance. 

Again, however, this is not com- 
pulsory and, after an officer has 
gone over the case thoroughly with 
the man concerned, if he still 
wishes to convert his insurance, the 
necessary steps are taken. 

The increased premiums required 
for converted policies are readily 
accepted by the men. Also, there 
is little difficulty experienced in ex- 
plaining the necessity for paying 
up premium differences (plus in- 
terest)—accumulated during the 
intervening years—in the event 
they should choose to convert at the 
original age of issue, or some inter- 
mediate age, as opposed to their age 
at the time of conversion. All three 
alternatives are open to individual 
choice. 

There is, however, some dissatis- 
faction among the men—and their 
wives, no doubt—with the monthly 
income method of settlement. 


"For the Duration" 


Actually the Navy recommends 
that a man retain his insurance in 
its original form so long as the war 
lasts. ; 

The men are cautioned that, 
after the war, a possible temporary 
decrease in earning power might 
necessitate stopping payment on a 
higher-premium permanent (con- 
verted) type of insurance. It is 
suggested that the low-premium 
term insurance will be easier to 
carry during their period of read- 
justment to civilian life. 

Rather than convert, insurance 
officers recommend that money, 
sufficient to make up the difference 
in premiums, be put into War 
Bonds, which can be taken out each 
month from the sailor’s pay. When 
a man is told that the lower cost 
insurance will continue to give him 
maximum coverage during the war, 
plus the value of the War Bonds 
which can be used to convert the 
insurance after victory is won, he 
is generally ready to end all dis- 
cussion of conversion until Japan is 
defeated. 
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Lieutenant C. Paul Slater, USNR, Coordinator of Benefits and Insurance, Pacific 
Fleet Service Force, explains the government life insurance program to a blue- 


Looking on are his two assistants, Lieutenant (jg) Thomas J. Neukomm, 
USNR, left. and Lieutenant (jg) Harper H. Bass, USNR. right. 


(U.S. Navy Official 








The government’s losses in insur- 
ing the lives of its fighting men will 
be counted in billions of dollars. 
Losses were inevitable under the 
system of issuing policies, but their 
size is just becoming apparent. 

The casualties of an Iwo Jima or 
a Normandy invasion deal heavy 
blows to the 130-billion-dollar insur- 
ance business, because the premium 
paid by the GI covers only the death 
risks of a policyholder leading a 
normal life. Uncle Sam assumes all 
the costs of excess mortality due to 
the hazards of war and, in addition, 
pays all expenses of administration. 


Billion Earmarked 


A billion dollars of next year’s 
$2,700,000,000 appropriation for 


‘the Veterans Administration is ear- 


marked for insurance system losses. 
Earlier appropriations for the same 
purpose have totaled $797,700,000. 
Retiring Administrator F. T. Hines 
Says next year’s bill may be half a 
billion higher than the billion ap- 
propriation, depending on the cas- 
ualty rate. 

Some 14,000,000 past and present 
members of the armed forces, in- 
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cluding women’s branches, are now 
covered by national service life in- 
surance. In the last three-and-a- 
half years the government has 
issued more than 17,000,000 policies 
to service personnel. The govern- 
ment will be in the underwriting 
business for years to come, because 
the present five-year term policies 
are convertible to ordinary life, 20- 
payment or 30-payment policies at 
premium rates lower than those 
offered by most commercial com- 
panies. 

About 95 per cent of servicemen 
and women have taken advantage 
of the government’s offer. Their 
average coverage is $9,100 (the 
limit is $10,000), and the 130 bil- 
lions represented in government 
policies is only about 10 billions 
less than the total insurance carried 
on the books of all commercial firms. 


239,000 Death Claims in Year 


Gen. Hines has estimated that 
239,000 death claims will be filed 
during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, representing total obliga- 
tions in excess of $2,100,000,000. 

This estimate, involving the un- 


certain factor of war casualties, 
was arrived at by computing the 
death rate at 214 times the normal 
mortality rate of insured civilians. 

On that basis, Gen. Hines es- 
timated that the extra - hazard 
claims—the loss which the govern- 
ment must absorb—will be $1,551,- 
000,000. 

United States combat casualties 
in this war officially passed the 
1,000,000 mark last month and now 
are nearly four times the World 
War I total. 

The announced total was 1,002,- 
887, an increase of 6,798 during one 
week. The total covers only tl.ose 
casualties which have been officially 
tabulated at the War and Navy 
departments. 

The total includes 890,019 Army 
casualties and 112,868 among Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard per- 
sonnel. It comprises 227,097 dead, 
607,468 wounded, 63,455 missing 
and 104,867 taken prisoner. About 
90,000 prisoners have been liber- 
ated in Europe. 

The missing tctal includes about 
44,000 Army men unaccounted for 
in Europe. Undersecretary ‘of War 
Robert P. Patterson told a news 
conference there is little doubt that 
many of these will turn up alive. 

World War II is the most costly 
in history for the United States. 
There were only 259,735 casualties 
in the last war. 

Mr. Patterson disclosed that 
each of five infantry divisions has 
suffered losses greater than its 
total strength at any one time. 

He said a total of 133,394 cas- 
ualties had been suffered by the 
3d, 4th, 9th, 36th and 45th divi- 
sions. With the exception of the 
4th, all saw service in North Af- 
rica, Sicily or Italy, France and 
Germany. 

From the more than 17,000,000 
policies in force, a total of 300,615 
claims have been received, with 
270,253 claims allowed and pay- 
ments started. Of that number, 
289,994 were contract insurance 
and 10,621 were gratuitous insur- 
ance. In all classes of insurance, 
only 5,702 claims have been dis- 
allowed. 

Insurance awarded to _ bene- 
ficiaries to May 4, 1945, totaled 
$1,728,479,705. There were only 
24,405 insurance claims pending 
adjudication on May 4, 1945, in- 
cluding those awaiting evidence 
from beneficiaries. 

A nation-wide campaign to help 
returning veterans keep their Gov- 
ernment life insurance in force has 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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STATE OF GEORGIA 
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Photo by Edward orr, Atlant 
State Capitol Building in Atlanta from which supervision of insurance in Georgia is exercised 


The Georgia life insurance companies have figured large in 

the business history of the South. This is an account of their 

development and the contribution they have made to the 
advancement of the communities they serve. 


the turn of the century that in- 

dustrial life, health and acci- 
dent insurance could be success- 
fully underwritten in the South. 
The laws of Georgia at that time, 
however, were not friendly to the 
employment of domestic capital in 
this sphere of the insurance busi- 
ness. One statute regulating early 
insurance companies in Georgia, 
for example, provided that “it 
shall not be lawful for any insur- 
ance company or agent of the 
same, excepting Masonic, Odd Fel- 


i T had been demonstrated before 
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By LEONARD S. MCComBs 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


lows, and religious and mutual aid 
societies to transact any business 
of insurance without first procur- 
ing a certificate of authority from 
the Comptroller-General of this 
State.” To procure this certificate 
the company was required to have 
a cash paid-in capital of $100,000, 
or to have on deposit with the trea- 
surer of the State or of the State 
in which the home office was locat- 
ed, at least $100,000 in approved 
securities. 

By 1900 there were thirty-seven 
old line life insurance companies 
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operating in Georgia—all of the 
incorporated in other States. The 
had $122,654,000 insurance out 
standing on the lives of Georgia’s 
citizens and during the year they 
collected premiums of $4,096,000 
and paid losses of $1,524,000. 

In the same year there were 
fifteen assessment life, health an 
sickness associations active in the 
State, all but four of which were 
Georgia institutions. The assess- 
ment organizations had $4,660,0 
insurance in force in 1900. Dur 
ing the year they collected $232, 
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1} 000 from their members and paid 
‘claims of $51,478. They had 127 
agents working throughout the 
State. 


Mutual Aid Societies 


While mutual aid societies were 
exempted from regulation by the 
words of the law, there was no 
‘| statutory definition of a mutual aid 
‘society. Actually, however, they 
were brought under the provision 
‘tof the laws affecting mutual in- 
surance in general. While no cap- 
ital stock was required to organize 
a mutual company, the law re- 
quired them to have funds avail- 
Hable at all times in sufficient 
amount to meet all losses on poli- 
cies in force. 





Confronted with these legal 
restrictions, promoters without 
financial responsibility sought 


recourse to a provision of the law 
under which “library and other 
literary, charitable or social or- 
ganizations which have no capital 
stock and are not organized for 
individual pecuniary gain,” could 
be incorporated by the Superior 
{} Court. Numerous associations or- 
i} ganized through this device were 
sponsored either by groups with- 
out scruples or without any knowl- 
edge of the insurance business. 





™ Aunt Boarding House Acquaintance 

In 1889 a friendship began with 
the chance meeting of John New- 
ton McEachern and Isham M. 
Sheffield at a boarding house on 
Mitchell Street in Atlanta. Mr. 
McEachern was employed by the 
Home Friendly Society of. Balti- 
more at that time and had visions 
of forming a company of his own. 
In 1891 Mr. McEachern, Mr. Shef- 
field, and two other associates, D. 
F, Owens, and J. J. Carleton, at- 
tempted to secure a charter to do 
business as a mutual assessment 
insurance company. They were 
barred by the law and all efforts 
to do business without the $100,- 
- theng 00 capital failed. They decided 
The then to organize a mutual aid 
> outgssociation in Alabama under the 
orgia’ Bore liberal statutes of that State. 
r they This was done and the incorpora- 
96,000 tors obtained a charter for a mu- 
tual aid association under the 

were 2ame of Industrial Aid Associa- 
th andjtion. The home office was in 
in the Birmingham, but the first operat- 
weil ing office of the company was 
ssess}°Pened at 11942 West Tenth 
60,000 Street in Anniston, Alabama. 

Dur4 After a short time an amendment 
$232,4 Vas secured to the charter trans- 
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Insurance Commissioner of Georgia 


ferring the home office from Bir- 
mingham to Anniston. 


Enters Georgia 


Although the statutes of Georgia 
would not permit an association of 
this type to organize in the State, 
one organized in another State was 
eligible for licensing in Georgia. 
Accordingly, after operating for 
six months in Alabama, the Indus- 
trial Aid Association was admitted 
to Georgia. Mr. McEachern opened 
offices in the Old Capitol Building 











which then stood at the corner of 
Marietta and Forsyth Streets in At- 
lanta. The nominal home office of 
the association remained in Annis- 
ton until 1897 but the business was 
handled from Atlanta from the 
time the office was opened there. 
All applications were sent to At- 
lanta for issue and reports accom- 
panied by paid sick and death 
claims were sent in from the Ala- 
bama Office. 

In 1893, a branch office was 
opened in Macon and three years 
later another was established in 
Augusta. 


Difficult Times 


Four years after the association 
had commenced business, it was 
still operating on the most slender 
of financial margins. Competition 
with the older, established compa- 
nies, which paid higher indemni- 
ties, made progress extremely diffi- 
cult. The officers had few private 
resources and no financial backers. 
They lived hard as one means of 
conserving what few funds the as- 
sociation possessed. No fixed sal- 
aries were paid to them. They col- 
lected as much cash as possible, 
paid the claims, rent and other ex- 
penses and retained the balance for 
themselves. In those pioneer days 
it was impossible to build up any 
surplus and mutual aid associations 
were not required to accumulate re- 
serves. They had the right, how- 
ever, to levy assessments on policy- 


Home office of the Industrial Life and Health Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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but none was ever levied 
on the policyholders of the Indus- 
trial Aid Association. 

During the formative vears of 
the company, the agents, in addi- 
tion to being paid before the offi- 


holders 


cers, were usually paid more. The 
officers early fixed the practice of 
paying no regular salaries to them- 
selves which might become a charge 
upon the company’s assets, until all 
claims and other operating ex- 
penses had been satisfied. Most of 
the agents were paid commissions 
on their gross collections. For com- 
petitive reasons, the new company 
set the commissions at a rate which 
normally would leave only a small 
balance after claims and other op- 
erating expenses had been paid. 
Thus the officers usually received 
less for their services than the 
agents, but this early policy is be- 
lieved to have been the basic reason 
for the company’s later rapid 
growth in financial strength in the 
face of greatly expanded volume 
and liabilities. 


A Fallow Field 


When the Industrial Aid Asso- 
ciation was launched, the South had 
great potentialities for the develop- 
ment of industrial life and sickness 
insurance organizations. Fraternal 
orders offering an insurance fea- 
ture did not admit members of the 
Negro race and they were not ac- 
ceptable risks for companies writ- 
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An organizer, first 
secretary and now 
vice - president, In- 
dustrial Life and 
Health Insurance 
Company 


ing ordinary life insurance. few 
successful companies were writ'ng 
industrial coverage but the field 
was scarcely scratched when the 
Industrial Aid Association began 
offering its plan of sick benefits for 
total disability from sickness or 
accident. 

By the end of 1896, the organ- 
izers of the association felt assured 
of its ultimate success. The gross 
income for that year was $23,- 
975.64. The coverage was almost 
all new and the payments of sick 
and accident claims were small 
under the limited provisions of the 
policies issued. Most of the sur- 
plus income had been spent on pro- 
motion but by 1896 the financial 
condition of the association permit- 
ted the payment of additional com- 
pensation to the officers and direc- 
tors. 


New Name Assumed 


On June 26, 1903, the association 
received permission to change its 
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name to the Industrial Life and 
Health Insurance Company. Dur- 
ing the next few years the geo- 
graphical scope of its activities 
was enlarged to include Alabama 
and Florida in addition to Georgia. 
By the end of 1906 gross annual in- 
come had expanded to over $400,000. 
Accumulated resources were still 
not substantial in relation to in- 
come, but the company successfully 
weathered the panic and depression 
years of 1906-1909, despite rising 
claim experience accompanied by a 
severe falling off of new business. 


Expansion by Reinsurance 


Prior to 1910 the Industrial Life 
and Health Insurance Company 
had assumed the business of two 
mutual aid associations. The in- 
surance and charter of the South- 
ern Industrial Aid Society and the 
Georgia Aid Association were pur- 








EARLY FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL AID ASSOCIATION OF ATLANTA 


(Predecessor of the Industrial Life and Health 
Insurance Company) 


Austel! Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


J, N. Mc Eachern, Preside t 1. M. Sheffield, Secretary 


Mc Elwreath & Mc Elwreath, Attorneys for 
Service of Process 


INCOME, Year 1900 





Membership Fees and Dues $126,252 
Other Income 10,052 
Total Income ~ $136,304 
DISBURSEMENTS, Year 1900 
Paid to Members: 
Death $4,726 
Indemnity ,842 
—_—_—- $34,568 
Commissions. . 51,281 
Other Disbursements 38,201 
Total Disbursements $124,050 
ASSETS, Dee. 31, 1900 
Net Invested Assets $13,534 
Due from members 64,663 
Other Assets. ... —7,343 
Total Assets . $70,859 
WABILITIES, Dec. 31, 1900 
To officers or others for advances on 
account of expenses of organization... . . $800 





NOTE: Above data from the annual report for 1900 of 
Hor. William A. Wright, Comptrolier General 
and Insurance Commissioner of Georgia. 








chased in 1897. In 1911 the Royal 
Mutual Association was acquired, 
and two years later when the 
Home Friendly Insurance Company 
retired from Georgia and South 
Carolina, the Industrial Life and 
Health acquired the Maryland 
company’s business in these two 
States. 

In 1914 the Industrial reinsured 
the United States Health and Life 
Insurance Company, and in 1924 it 
took over the sick’benefit business 
of the Carolina Life when that 
company decided to operate exclu- 
sively in the life insurance field. 

From the original location in the 


An aerial view of Atlanta, Georgia 





Old Capitol Building in Atlanta, 
the company’s offices were moved 
to 121% North Forsyth Street, fol- 
lowing a fire in 1894. In 1915 the 
home office quarters were located 
in the Austell Building, but they 
soon became too small to house the 
growing business of the company, 
which, the year before, had ex- 
ceeded $900,000 of income. Over 
153,000 policies had been written 


GESTON 
GARNER 
President, State Mu- 


tual Insurance Com- 
pany, Rome, Ga. 
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and claims on 91,000 of them had 
been paid. 

In 1915 a three-storied building 
was erected on Walton Street. This 
was used until it, too, offered in- 
sufficient space for the company’s 
needs and was replaced in 1930 by 
the present home office building, a 
modern, six-story structure located 
at 573 West Peachtree Street, 
N. E., in Atlanta. 
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Home office of the State Mutual Insurance Company, Rome, Ga. 


In 1918 the Industrial Life and 
Health changed from a mutual to 
a stock company. Its capital stock 
is now $2,000,000. In 1926 the com- 
pany voluntarily went on the old 
line legal reserve basis and it then 
began issuing life insurance poli- 
cies. Prior to this time the only 
policy issued had been a combina- 
tion sick, accident and death bene- 
fit form. Most of the insurance 
under this policy had been written 
among the colored people. In 1944 
additional broad changes and im- 
provements in policies offered were 
made. The company expects to en- 
ter the ordinary life field this year. 


Other Milestones 


At the end of 1944 the Industrial 
Life and Health had 2,614,000 pol- 
icyholders. Sick and_ accident 
claims paid to them last year were 
$2,677,000 and an additional $1,- 
498,000 in life claims were dis- 
bursed. On December 31, last, the 
company had $252,000,000 insur- 
ance outstanding. This was more 
than double the $123,000,000 in 
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force four years ago. 

L. N. McEachern, one of the or- 
ganizers, was president of the In- 
dustrial Life and Health from the 
company’s inception in 1891 until 
his death in 1928. His son, J. N. 
McEachern, Jr., is the president of 
the company now. I. M. Sheffield, 
who was associated with Mr. Mc- 
Eachern in organizing the com- 
pany,. served as_ secretary until 
1943. He is at present vice-presi- 
dent of the company, and his son, 
I. M. Sheffield, Jr., is executive 
vice-president. He succeeded his 
father as secretary in 1943. Since 
he became executive vice-president 
last May, his brother, G. O. Shef- 
field, in turn, has become secretary. 

Colonel Walter McElreath has 
been general counsel of the com- 
pany since 1895. 

The Industrial Life and Health 
now has 1500 agents, special agents 
and managers working from ninety 
district offices in Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas. Almost 500 of the com- 
pany’s agents are in the Armed 


Forces. Twelve have laid down 
their lives in this war. 


State Mutual of Rome 


The State Mutual Insurance 
Company of Rome, Ga., was char- 
tered as a mutual legal reserve life 
insurance company on March 31, 
1936. It was licensed during the 
following month and immediately 
reinsured the business of the State 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia, which had been operated 
by the Georgia Insurance Depart- 
ment since January, 1916. The 
State Mutual Life had been organ- 
ized in 1905 to succeed to the busi- 
ness of the State Mutual Life and 
Annuity Association, which had 
started operating in 1898. By 1905 
the association had built up a busi- 
ness of more than $30,000,000 of 
insurance in force and assets of 
$3,800,000. In January, 1915, how- 
ever, the company was placed in 
the hands of the Georgia Insurance 
Department, following an examina- 
tion which revealed an impairment 
of the company’s reserve lia- 
bility, which was believed to be be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent. Later 
the impairment was determined to 
be almost 50 per cent. After seven 
years of latent operation in the 
hands of the department, the com- 
pany was allowed to resume 
business. Under the insurance de- 
partment the company had demon- 
strated strong recuperative powers. 

The return of the company to 
private management was delayed, 
however, until it was reinsured in 
1936 by the State Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. The Georgia In- 
surance Department had adminis- 
tered the company’s affairs eco- 
nomically, while paying death 
losses and matured _ policies 
promptly and in full. The re 
serves were rehabilitated from 
profits and a surplus had been cre- 
ated before reinsurance. Owners 
of original participating policies 
have received over $100,000 in divi- 
dends since the present manage- 
ment assumed administration of 
the business. 


Career of Mr. Garner 


The first president of State Mu- 
tual Insurance was John M. Gra- 
ham, president of the National City 
Bank of Rome. He was succeeded 
in 1941 upon his retirement by 
Geston Garner. 

Mr. Garner has been associated 
with the former State Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and its succes- 
sor, the State Mutual Insurance, 
since 1907. He has been district 
manager, registrar, actuary, sec- 
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retary, special deputy insurance 
commissioner in charge of the for- 
mer company and an executive vice- 
president and -president of the 
State Mutual Insurance Company. 
In 1937 the State Mutual issued 
a group life insurance contract for 
$2,000,000, covering officers, direc- 
tors and employees of the banks 
maintaining membership in the 
Georgia Bankers Association. After 
a few years the mortality experi- 
ence proved unfavorable. The group 
arrangement was terminated and 
individual policies were issued to 
more than 90 per cent of the in- 
sureds under the master policy. 


Enters Industrial Field 


In 1939 the company entered the 
industrial field and has successfully 
developed that branch of its busi- 
ness. Approximately 25 per cent 
of the outstanding insurance in 
force is now industrial. 

Group hospitalization and surgi- 
cal insurance were added to the 
company’s services in 1942. Op- 
erations in this new field have been 
profitable. Over $100,000 has been 
disbursed to claimants for hospital 
residence and surgical insurance 
benefits since these coverages were 
added. In 1944, individual and 
family group hospitalization poli- 
cies were introduced. 

After nine years of operations, 
the State Mutual has accumulated 
assets of $1,200,000 and has insur- 
ance in force exceeding $13,700,000. 
The company operates in Georgia 
and Florida. 

Officers of the company, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Garner, are George B. 
Smith, vice president and medical 
director; Price R. Cross, secretary; 
D. B. Magruder, treasurer, and 
Graham Wright, general counsel. 

Directors, in addition to the 
president, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, are Walter S. Coth- 
ran, banker, of Rome; James S. 
Garner, banking and insurance, of 
Miami, Florida; O. P. Willing- 
ham, realtor and general insur- 
ance, Rome, and George B. Smith, 
Jr., of Rome. Mr. Smith is now 
serving in the United States Army. 


Bankers Health and Life 


The Bankers Health and Life 
Insurance Company of Macon, Ga., 
is successor to “Bankers Health 
and Life Insurance Company,” 
which was organized in 1904 by a 
small group of men in Macon, for 
the purpose of writing industrial 
health and accident and life insur- 
ance on the mutual, or co-operative 
assessment plan. In 1918 the pol- 








LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Growth in 20 Years 








Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1924 1944 

In Georgia Companies: 
Ordinary..... $19,198,000 $26,546,000 
Group...... . 2,168,000 
Industrial... .. 21,762,000 136,440,000 
Total. ... $40,960,000  $165,154,000 

In Companies of Other 

States: 

Ordinary..... $706,694,000 $1,192,238,000 
Group..... 39,170,000 249,523,000 
Industrial... .. 111,342,000 532,142,000 
Total $857,206,000 $1,973,903,000 


Totals for All Companies— 
Domestic and Foreign: 





2% 39,170,000 251,691. 
Industrial. 133,104,000 668,582,000 
Total........  $898,166,000 $2,139,057,000 


SOURCE: Spectator Insurance Year Book, Life Volumes, 
1925 and 1945. 








icyholders authorized a change 
from the mutual plan’ under 
which they were subject to addi- 
tional premium assessments, to the 
stock plan, with guaranteed pre- 
miums. The outstanding policies 
were reinsured by “The Bankers 
Health and Life Insurance Com- 
pany,” which then began writing 
business as a stock company. The 
new Georgia company was au- 
thorized to write all forms of in- 
dustrial life insurance, in addition 


P. L. HAY 


President, Bankers 
Health and Life 
Insurance Company, 
Macon, Ga. 


to industrial health : 
insurance. d accident 
Prior to 1923 the company._ 

only industrial health and aued 

dent policies which provided for 

nominal death benefit in addition 
to the main feature, a weekly bene- 
fit for disability arising from ac- 
cident or disease. The capital 
stock, originally $25,000, was in- 
creased to $100,000 in 1923,- after 
which industrial whole life policies 
were added. The line of policies 
offered was again enlarged in 1925 
by the addition of limited premium 
life and endowment policies. 


Charter Broadened 


A charter amendment in 1925 au- 
thorized the writing of ordinary 
life policies of $1,000 or more, and 
the company began writing this 
form of insurance in June, 1926. 
All ordinary insurance is secured 
through the company’s industrial 
agency plant. 

Despite the years that the Bank- 
ers Life and its predecessor have 
been operating, the volume of busi- 
ness is not large. Growth has 
been carefully controlled and at- 
tained by conservative methods. 
In 1934 income was $1,134,000, and 
in 10 years it had more than 
doubled to $2,477,218 last year. 
During the same period assets in- 
creased from $961,000 to $4,351,- 
000. Insurance in force at the end 
of 1944 was $43,137,000. 
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Last year capital stock of the 
company was increased from $300,- 
600 to $501,000. 


New Home Office 


By 1923 larger home office quar- 
ters were required. In that year 
the company purchased the prop- 
erty located at the apex cf a tri- 
angular block bounded by Cherry 
and First Streets and Cotton Ave- 
nue in Macon then occupied by 
store buildings. On part of this 
property a five-story office building 





J. N. McEACHERN, JR. 


President 
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Stone Mountain in Georgia—the world’s largest body of solid granite 


~~ 


Photo by Edward Orr, Atlanta 


was erected. It was used as a home 
office until the completion of the 
company’s present home, the Bank- 
ers Insurance Building. This new 
structure occupies the entire tri- 
angular block. It is modern in con- 
struction and plan, and is ecuipped 
with an air-conditioning system 
throughout. The entire third floor 
of the main building and annex is 
occupied by The Bankers as its 
home office, while the remaining ten 
floors are rented. The property is 
valued at more than $600,000. The 


The Chairman of the Board and two officers of Industrial Life and Health Insurance Company 





MRS. L. D. McCEACHERN 
Chairman of the Board 











Macon City Auditorium, with a 
seating capacity of 4500, con- 
structed in 1925 at a cost of 
$1,250,000, is immediately across 
First Street from The Bankers In- 
surance Building. 

The Bankers has always con- 
fined its operations to Georgia and 
in a large measure restricted its 
investments to Georgia securities 
until recently. During the war, 
however, the company has invested 
a large part of its assets in United 
States Government bonds. 

P. L. Hay, president of Bankers 
Health and Life, has held this posi- 
tion since the original company 
was organized in 1904. Launching 
his company without funds as a 
mutual industrial association soon 
after the turn of the century, Mr. 
Hay now heads a company with as- 
sets of over $4,500,000 and insur- 
ance in force in excess of $45,- 
000,000. 


Atlanta Life 


The Atlanta Life, which reached 
$100,000,000 of insurance in force 
last year, was founded in 1916 by 
A. F. Herndon and associates. The 
company is owned and operated by 
colored people of considerable prom- 
inence in Atlanta. They have sub- 
stantial financial means at their 
command. 

The company’s first title was At- 
lanta Mutual Insurance Company. 
Despite its name, organization was 
on the stock plan with $25,000 paid 
in at the time operations began. 
In February, 1922, the company’s 
charter was amended changing the 
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name to Atlanta Life and arrang- 
ing for an increase of authorized 
capital stock to $100,000. 

The Atlanta Life originally con- 
fined its operations to Georgia and 
to industrial life, accident and sick 
benefit insurance. Now, however, 
ordinary insurance is written in 
nine States— Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Tennessee and Texas. 
Growth in recent years has been 
rapid and accompanied by note- 
worthy additions to surplus and re- 
serves. On December 31, 1944, the 
company had admitted assets of 
$9,928,873, paid-in capital of 
$1,000,000, net surplus of $1,542,- 
909 and unassigned funds and sur- 
plus of $1,500,000. Insurance out- 
standing at the end of the year was 
$101,182,000. 

In 1931 the Atlanta Life rein- 
sured the Universal Relief Asso- 
ciation of Ft. Worth, and in 1941 
it acquired the Western Mutual 
Life of Dallas. 


Pilgrim Health and Life 


The Pilgrim Health and Life In- 
surance Company of Augusta is 
another Georgia company operated 
by and for members of the colored 
race. It has been operating for 
over forty years and now has about 
$40,000,000 of ordinary and indus- 
trial life insurance in force in 
Alabama, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. 

In 1931 the Pilgrim reinsured 
the Georgia Mutual Industrial Life 
and Health Insurance Company. 

Although the company is 
primarily an industrial life, health 
and accident insurer, it also does a 
significant volume of ordinary life 


‘insurance. 


The president is S. W. Walker. 


Southern of Georgia 


The Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia began business 
ten years ago as a legal reserve 
stock company. Dan Y. Sage, a 
prominent physician and surgeon, 
has been chairman of the board and 
medical examiner since organiza- 
tion. 

Other officers are Rankin Burns, 
president; Frank J. Halliday, vice- 
president; Robert H. Jones, vice- 
president and general counsel; 
Jere A. Wells, vice-president and 
B. Graham West, secretary and 
treasurer. There are twenty-four 
other vice-presidents, sixteen of 
whom are medical doctors. They 
are: Charlie Adams, M.D. Cor- 
dele; S. T. Brown, M.D. Atlanta; 








GEORGIA LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 
OPERATING IN 1900. ALL WERE ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS 








Insurance Premiums Losses Number of 
Association In Force 1900 1900 Agents 

American Assurance Association... . 2 
American Annuity and Mutual Life 5 
Empire Mutual An and Life $385,500 $12,792 15 
Georgia Sick and Accident Life... . 58,200 10,051 $2,720 6 
Georgia Mutual Life and Annuity... . 8 
Georgia Relief Association Life... 3 
Industrial Aid Association. . ' 3,231,220 122,466 37,318 60 
Mutual Benevolent Association........... 131,730 1,696 7 
Mutual Aid Association. . . Lowes deals veew as © 4,750 938 164 1 
National Benevolent Society... .... , <2 
State Mutual Life and Annuity 305,300 67,527 3,485 10 

Totals....... ~ $4,116,890 215,470 43,687 "7 
K. V. Johnston, M.D. Calhoun; C. R. Rozar, M.D. Macon; C. D. 


B. Greer, M.D. Brunswick; Gor- 
don Chason, M.D. Bainbridge; E. 
J. Dorminy, M.D. Fitzgerald; W. 
Earl Quillian, M.D. Atlanta; D. 
C. Kelley, M.D. Lawrenceville; O. 
D. Barron, Rentz, J. R. Sams, M.D. 
Covington; L. H. Muse, M.D. At- 
lanta; Knox Walker, Atlanta; C. C. 


Brannen, M.D. Moultrie; S. P. 
Kenyon, M.D. Dawson; W. Her- 
schel Lovett, Dublin; Carlyle 
Feaser, Atlanta; J. W. Mobley, 


M.D. Pelham; W. A. Landers, At- 
lanta; J. M. Curry, Shellman; A. 


Whelchel, M.D. Gainesville; C. K. 
Wall, M.D. Thomasville; J. Harry 
Alexander, Atlanta; Kenneth S. 
Hunt, M.D. Griffin; John W. Har- 
ris, Stone Mountain. 

Except for directors’ qualifying 
shares, all the capital stock is 
owned by the Southern Insurance 
Securities Corporation of Atlanta. 
Capital amounts to $100,000. The 
company operates in Florida and 
Georgia and at the end of last year 
had $10,147,000 of life insurance 
outstanding. 
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The Bankers Insurance Building, home office of The Bankers Health and Life 
Insurance Company. Macon, Georgia. Part of Macon’s Municipal auditorium 
may be seen at the right. 
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E hear much today about 

post-war planning and the 

reconversion period which 
will follow the war. The pessi- 
mist says: “The country will be 
ruined; we are bankrupt now; 
the situation is getting worse 
daily; 15 to 20 millions will be un- 
employed; why talk about the na- 
tional debt—we can’t pay the in- 
terest; excessive taxes leave noth- 
ing for us to work for; life insur- 
ance will be sold by the mailman.” 
You have heard all of these state- 
ments, and many more. 

There is another group of our 
fellow-Americans who tell a differ- 
ent story. According to them, 
America will be a land of plenty; 
unemployment will be unknown 
and we will live the abundant life; 
modernistic houses wiil be built; 
science will give us miracles we 
never dreamed of before. This 
group presents an optimistic pic- 
ture to the life underwriter. 


Practical View 


Understanding life as he does, 
the life underwriter will probably 
take a practical view. Billions of 
life insurance will be needed and 
will be sold, but he knows there is 
a difficult period of readjustment 
ahead. It is no small task to shift 
18 million war workers to peace- 
time industries. Factories must be 
re-tooled; families must be re-mi- 
grated; approximately 15 million 
veterans must re-enter our peace- 
time economy. 

I do not profess to be able to tell 
you just what the picture will be. 
Your judgment is as good as mine. 
I do, however, have the firm con- 
viction that each tomorrow will 
bring with it economic, social and 
political changes. These changes 
occur more frequently and more 
abruptly during a war economy, 
and it is reasonable to expect they 
will continue during the post-war 
period. In building for tomorrow, 
the life underwriter must recognize 
that some of these changes are tak- 


care of itself, and you, if you will start planning 


systematically to meet its uncertain challenge 
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TODAY. 


Tomorrow will take 
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ing place now—others will follow, 
He must recognize the importance 
of being alert to these changes, and 
of basing his plans on sound prin- 
ciples which are sufficiently flexible 
to meet those situations which will 
arise with each change. 


Analysis of Twenties-Thirties 


I cannot help but think of the 
experiences of many life under. 
writers during the prosperous 
Twenties—as compared with those 
of the early Thirties—withovut com- 
ing to the conclusion that the suc- 
cess of a life underwriter today 
might well be his greatest obstacle 
in building for tomorrow. If out- 
standing accomplishments are the 
result of good service and sound 
methods, the life underwriter need 
not worry. On the other hand, if 
they are due primarily to good eco- 
nomic conditions, he may find him- 
self in difficulty. 

In reviewing the records of 
agents during these periods, | 
found in too many instances out 
standing accomplishment during 


the prosperous Twenties, with poor 
results in the early Thirties. 4 
careful analysis of the reasons 
often indicated that business was 
easy to get in the Twenties—with 
out the application of well-planned 
methods—and, in the early Thir 
ties, when the situation became 
tough, the agent was at a loss t 
know how to proceed. 

This experience convinces meé 
that the life underwriter is wel 
advised to begin today to make his 
plans for tomorrow. I would sug- 
gest he set up and work toward 
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by Glen A Spahn 


Third Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


definite goals; goals which are 
predicated upon his own success 
and, particularly, upon his personal 
accomplishments; goals which 
create a strong desire to provide 
those things which will give him 
and his family happiness. 

An inherent characteristic of 
man is his constant search for hap- 
piness. It may be putting money in 
the bank, position in his work, se- 
curity, pride in accomplishment, a 
home, the education of his children, 
prestige in his community, or any 
one of several other things. But, 
somewhere, there are certain things 
he desires more than anything else, 
and only through their attainment 
does he bring happiness to himself 
anc to his family. 


On the Beam 


If the life underwriter can de- 
termine what he wants and sin- 
cerely lays his plans to attain it, 
he has made an important step in 
building for tomorrow; he will re- 
duce aimless and haphazard effort; 





everything he does will be a part 
of a plan to reach his goal; he will 
stay on the beam and have a better 
sense of values. In determining his 
goal, it is important that he ana- 
lyze critically his work as an under- 
writer to determine if he wants to 
be a life underwriter—and whether, 
or not, it will give him the things 
which will provide the happiness he 
seeks. 

In some cases, it might well be 
that he may decide to direct his 
efforts elsewhere—he might be in 
the wrong business. Most men en- 
ter the life insurance business with 





the belief that their earnings will 
provide for them an improved 
standard of living. That, in itself, 
is not enough. To be successful, 
he must find the work creative and 
must be confident that, as a suc- 
cessful life underwriter, he can get 
those things out of life which will 
give him happiness. 


Two Plus Two... 


If, like so many, he decides life 
insurance is the business which 
satisfies him, then he must come to 
another conclusion of immediate 
importance—he must set up as his 
goal that of becoming a more suc- 
cessful underwriter. Why? Be- 
cause the extent to which he will 
find himself enjoying those things 
he wants in life for his family and 
himself will always be in direct 
proportion to the degree of his suc- 
cess as a life underwriter. Just the 
old mathematical two plus two 
equals four. Such a conclusion will 
make his work as an underwriter 
purposeful—in that it will develop 
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the attitude necessary to acquire 
the knowledge and skill essential to 
success in the business—and satis- 
fying—because it will give him 
what he wants. 

If he has set up the goal of be- 
coming a more successful under- 
writer, what will his next step be? 
His next step will be to review his 
progress. A natural step, isn’t it, 
and a reasonable choice for any in- 
dividual to take. He, himself, must 
see where he stands now as mea- 
sured by other more successful un- 
derwriters. 

We know from experience that 


TOMORROW? 
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the underwriter does not stand still. 
He either progresses or goes back- 
ward. Reviewing one’s progress 
simply boils down to taking inven- 
tory regularly. Such an inventory 
should take in the importance of 
both immediate and ultimate goals. 
Too often we lose sight of the ulti- 
mate goal by being intensely con- 
- cerned with the immediate; you 
know the old story of being so close 
to the trees, you can’t see the for- 
est. Likewise, we often lose sight 
of the immediate goal—when we 
think only of the long-range objec- 
tive; we get to dreaming, rather 
than doing. 

Many years ago, my grandfather 
told me that one should plan for 
what he desires to accomplish in 
life, but he should always remem- 
ber that the best way to reach the 
long-range objective is to do to- 
day’s job better than anyone else 
could do it. There is sound reason- 
ing to this logic and it can be of 
value to each of us in reviewing our 
progress. 


Self-Appraisal a Challenge 

How then is the underwriter go- 
ing to review his progress? T® be- 
gin with, he needs to make a 
searching appraisal of himself and 
of his work. This involves com- 
paring his actual performance 
against a standard of performance 
he has set for himself. By making 
this comparison he is able to deter- 
mine exactly where he stands— 
what is his performance. But that 
isn’t all. Of course, determining 
where you stand is important, but 
of even greater importance is de- 
termining why you stand there. 
When the underwriter is able to 
determine why he performs in the 
manner he does, then he has dis- 
covered a way to improvement. 
That’s what he’s after. 

Self-appraisal is a challenge to 
any man, and to meet it requires 
determination. In comparing his 
work against an imposed standard, 
he should keep in mind that which 
he is capable of doing—be certain 
the standard is a fair one against 
which to appraise his performance 
and then be completely honest with 
himself in his appraisal by consid- 
ering each activity against which 
to measure and evaluate his per- 
formance. It is difficult and re- 


quires courage to determine the 
reasons for the progress he has 
made, or has failed to make. Care- 
ful examination is absolutely nec- 
essary and such an examination 
should be approached by reviewing 
his knowledge of certain phases of 
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the business, and his attitude to- 
ward the business; also, an ap- 
praisal] of his skill and of his work 
habits should be made. 


Attitude Important 


There may be a number of fields 
of life insurance service in which 
the life underwriter has not con- 
cerned himself im the past. Some 
of these are the juvenile field, 
mortgage field, market for women, 
social security, estate planning, 
business insurance (including its 
various phases of sole proprietor- 
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SET UP AND 
WORK TOWARD 
DEFINITE GOALS 





MAGIC CIRCLE 


In connection with this chart. Mr. 
Spahn says: “The axiom, ‘You can’t 
plow a field by turning it over in 
your mind.’ surely does apply to the 
life underwriter and, in reviewing 
his progress, he has taken an im- 
portant step to success, if he can 
impose a self-discipline which will 
keep him on a constructive schedule 
and eliminate waste motion.” 
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ship, key-man insurance, and close 
corporation protection), insurance 
for tax purposes, interpretation of 
the GI Bill of Rights and how it 
opens new avenues for life insur- 
ance service. It is important for 
the life underwriter to consider if 
he knows how life insurance can 
meet the needs in these, and in 
other, fields open to our service, 
when reviewing his progress. 
The life underwriter will want 
to give serious consideration to at- 
titude. Attitudes vary in scope, 
and these are some that an indi- 
vidual may assume. One, an atti- 
tude which is negative—critical of 
everyone and everything that. goes 
on about him. Secondly, an atti- 
tude which is static—one wherein 





the individual goes along in his 
self-same manner and accepts 
things as they come, hoping for 
the best. A third attitude, which 
is positive, wherein the individual 
not only meets situations which 
confront him but is alert to the fu- 
ture and displays that initiative 
which is necessary to anticipate 
new situations. Since attitude is 
an intangible, it is difficult to mea- 
sure, and admitting to an attitude 
requires courage. However, when 
the underwriter has decided to set 
up and work toward definite goals, 
and to review his progress, he has 
made a good start toward a healthy 
attitude. 


Good Work Habits 


In a period of easy selling, skills 
sometimes become rusty from lack 
of use. The underwriter will be 
well advised to determine if he has 
a prospecting talk which will be a 
good approach to an interview with 
his prospects; if his sales presen- 
tation is well prepared, and if he 
can tell the story of life insurance 
in a sincere and convincing manner. 

Good work habits and efficient 
management of one’s time are ex- 
tremely important to the success of 
a life underwriter. One might have 
a good knowledge of our business, 
a favorable attitude toward it and 
be proficient in the skills necessary 
to carry on the business and, yet, 
not be a success simply because he 
can never find time to get things 
done. The axiom, “You can’t plow 
a field by turning it over in your 
mind,” surely does apply to the life 
underwriter and, in reviewing his 
progress, he has taken an impor- 
tant step to success, if he can im- 
pose a self-discipline which will 
keep him on a constructive sched- 
ule and eliminate waste motion. 


Choose an Objective 


Now that the life underwriter 
has set up definite goals and has 
reviewed his progress, it would 
seem logical that the next step is 
to plan his further progress. Let 
us assume the underwriter decides 
business insurance should become 
his immediate objective in the light 
of his appraisal of his present per- 
formance. With his immediate ob- 
jective decided upon, he must de- 
termine what things he should do 
in order to achieve that objective 
within a definite period of time. 
What new knowledge, attitude, 
skills and work habits does he need 
to acquire in order to attain his 
immediate objective? Further, 
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when, where and how will he do it, 
and what help will he need? 

The agent must first understand 
and appreciate needs for business 
life insurance before he can inter- 
est his prospect. Preparing him- 
self to make future sales is the first 
step toward his objective. Quite 
possibly, he needs to acquire addi- 
tional knowledge about the subject. 
Individual underwriters may seek 
this in different ways. But he must 
decide where and how he will ob- 
tain the information. He may de- 
cide to do some studying at home, 
or he may decide to attend a study 
group; the important decision is 
to do something about it in a man- 
ner which is most helpful to him. 


Acquire New Skills 


Acquiring additional knowledge 
about business life insurance will 
bring about a positive attitude to- 
ward its merits. This will result 
in more self-confidence in approach- 
ing prospects for this type of. in- 
surance and stimulate a desire on 
the part of the life underwriter to 
sell business life insurance. 

How will he acquire the desired 
skill when he has the necessary 
knowledge and proper attitude? He 
might well review his personal 
prospect file and select the names 
of some of his present policyhold- 
ers who are in business for them- 
selves. Perhaps a grocer, the owner 
of a shoe store, a haberdasher, a 
hardware merchant, and so on. In 
thinking of these personal pros- 
pects in terms of business life in- 
surance needs, he will probably find 
it necessary to develop a new ap- 
proach to this type of prospect, and 
a new sales talk to arouse his in- 
terest. 


Organize Plans 


After calling on his personal 
prospects, he may discover he has 
developed a good sales talk but still 
isn’t getting the results he desir~= 
simply because he hasn’t yet ac- 
quired the habit of using it prop- 
erly. He could then make a survey 
of businesses in his community 
with a view to soliciting each of 
them for business life insurance. 
Thus, he plans definitely to make 
this a regular part of each week’s 
work. 

When he has decided what new 
knowledge, attitude, skills or work 
habits he needs to acquire to reach 
his objective of becoming more pro- 
ficient in selling business life in- 
surance, he should organize his 
plan in writing. 

It is quite possible that in re- 


viewing his progress, either one or 
all of these factors will need his 
attention, and experience has long 
since taught us that proficiency in 
the application of knowledge, skills 
and work habits increases with use. 


Get Underway 


Obviously, his next step would 
be to carry out the plans he has 
already made. 

What this means: It means this 
—in order to become more success- 
ful, the agent should put his plan 
to work. He should do the things 
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he intends to do—his plans should 
become realities—he should grow— 
make a start—do something—now. 

Why it is important: Because the 

.al measure of the agent’s suc- 
cess lies in the actual performance. 
Nearly everything else the agent 
has done is a sheer waste of time 
and effort, unless he actually car- 
ries out his plan—actually makes 
progress. 

How he should carry out his 
plans: He should realize that to 
carry out his plans he must estab- 
lish some new habits—of study—of 
thinking—and of doing things. 

By carefully following these 
plans, the underwriter will be able 
to acquire skill in the sale of busi- 
ness life insurance and establish 





this activity as a regular habit of 
his work. 

In this particular case, we have 
dealt with the one example of busi- 
ness life insurance. Had the un- 
derwriter decided upon any other 
objective, the procedures used to 
bring about this improvement 
would have been exactly the same. 

It quickly becomes obvious to any 
underwriter, who sincerely adopts 
such a plan, that he will need help. 

To seek help is a perfectly natu- 
ral reaction and a wise one. Real- 
izing that others before him have 


faced the very problems with which 
he is confronted, the underwriter 
seeks to benefit from their experi- 
ences. That is what help means to 
him—benefiting from the experi- 
ences of others. Actually, seeking 
help is the mark of a man who is 
determined to be successful. 

Where will the underwriter get 
the help he will need? From his 
manager or general agent, as the 
case may be. Most managers and 
general agents today realize their 
job is to help the people under their 
supervision in their efforts to be- 
come more successful as underwrit- 
ers, and helping men to become 
successful is sound management. 
Preparing for tomorrow is a co- 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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CANADIAN 
HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


Administrative machinery to implement 
$9,000,000 legislation is set up; North 
American Life executive, on leave, is 
director-general; Details and modus op- 
erandi of gigantic joint loan system. 
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WILLIAM MATHESON ANDERSON, director-general 
of the Canadian National Housing Administration 


DERSON moves into Ot- 

tawa as_ director-general 
of the National Housing Adminis- 
tration, on leave from the general 
managership of the North Ameri- 
can Life Assurance Company, To- 
ronto. The appointment coincides 
with a new federal interdepart- 
mental policy of positive action to 
hold down or reduce construction 
costs, break manpower and supply 
bottlenecks and put housebuilding 
on a full-out basis. 

“Bill” Anderson, a proven busi- 
ness executive, Fellow of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, authority 
on social legislation, turns impres- 
sive talents to administration of 
the $9,000,000 housing legislation 
passed last summer. 
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Popular Appointment 


The above is typical of the many 
comments that have appeared in 
the Canadian daily and business 
press following,-as the item states, 
“Bill” Anderson’s appointment to 
one of the most important posts of 
the present decade at Ottawa. But 
behind it all there is a story to tell, 
a story of the immense program 
under way to place the housing 
problem in Canada on a sound 
basis. And behind that still is an- 
other story, the story of the im- 
portant part being played by the 
life insurance industry in Canada 
in financing the gigantic scheme. 

Back in 1935, the Canadian gov- 
ernment of the day brought down 
the first federal housing legisla- 
tion. The main purpose of the 
Dominion Housing Act, 1935, was 
to increase employment through en- 
couragement of housing construc- 
tion. By 1938, emphasis was be- 
ing placed not only on increasing 
employment but also on improving 
housing conditions throughout 
Canada. In that year further legis- 
lation, being the National Housing 
Act, 1938, was enacted. Opera- 
tions under that act were merely 
getting under way when war broke 
out and housing construction had 
to be restricted. 


1944 Housing Act 


In 1944, however, with its eyes 
on the postwar period, the Canadian 
government placed on its statute 
books an even more comprehensive 
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by a Spectator Staff Correspondent 


piece of housing legislation, the 
National Housing Act, 1944. This 
article is particularly concerned 
with the latter since it broadens 
the provisions of the previous 
measures. 

The scope of the 1944 Act is 
briefly as follows: 

It makes liberal loans on gener- 
ous terms available for the con- 
struction of houses for home-own- 
ers in cities and on farms; makes 
liberal loans available for rental 
housing and limited dividend hous- 
ing companies; authorizes life in- 
surance companies to build, own, 
manage and operate rental hous- 
ing; provides for home improve- 
ment and home extension loans; en- 
courages community planning; 
authorizes grants for slum clear- 
ance and makes provision for hous- 
ing research. 


Commendable Cooperation 


Like the F.H.A. in the United 
States, the National Housing Act 
in Canada is an excellent illustra- 
tion of commendable cooperation 
between government and business. 
In both cases, the government joins 
with lending institutions in the 
mortgage risk in order to make 
available a large amount of funds 
for housing construction on liberal 
terms. 

The principle underlying the 
F.H.A. in the United States is a 
mutual insurance plan with gov- 
ernment backing. 

In Canada, on the other hand, 
there is joint government and lend- 
ing institution participation in 
each National Housing Act loan. 
In addition, there is a partial gov- 
ernment guarantee to the lending 
institution against losses. 


Participating Companies 


Under the National Housing Act, 
1944, the biggest lenders are the 
life insurance companies and the 
trust and loan companies. But, as 
one Toronto authority puts it, 
“Life insurance companies are by 
far the biggest lenders of any.” 
And responsible for this enviable 
position, attained by life insurance 
interests, are the following compa- 
nies: Sun Life, London Life, North 
American Life, Mutual Life of 
Canada, Great-West Life, Northern 
Life, Canada Life, Confederation 


Life, Equitable Life of Canada, 
Manufacturers Life, T. Eaton Life, 
Dominion Life, Crown Life, In- 
dustrial Life, Montreal Life, Na- 
tional Life and the Prudential of 
America. The latter is the latest 
company to become associated with 
the plan. The Prudential previously 
lacked authorization to lend mon- 
ies under the Canadian National 
Housing Act, but a recent amend- 
ment to its charter now makes it 
possible for the company to par- 
ticipate. 

What is this gigantic housing 
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plan which life insurance is help- 
ing to put over in Canada? That 
question is best answered through 
the offices of J. L. Ilsley, Minister 
of Finance. 

The National Housing Act, 1944, 
was passed in order to encourage 
and assist the Canadian who wishes 
to own his own home or to con- 
struct rental housing. It ensures 
that he will pay a maximum of only 
414% interest per annum (calcu- 
lated semi-annually) on any money 
borrowed under the act for the 
purpose of building a home; it en- 
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ables him to pay for the home in 
monthly payments like rent; it of- 
fers a longer period for repayment 
than that normally allowed; it re- 
duces to a minimum the amount of 
the equity which the borrower is 
required to have; and it insists 
upon sound standards of construc- 
tion. 


Joint Loan System 


The basis on which ‘the National 
Housing Act operates is the system 
of joint loans. They are called 
joint loans because 25% of the 
money borrowed is furnished by 
the dominion government and 75% 
by an approved lending institution, 
and are made only for the purpose 
of constructing new housing. The 
government’s share of each loan 
bears only 3% interest. Thus, 
since the rate of interest to the 
borrower is 442%, the yield to the 
lending institution is approximately 
5% on its share of each loan. 
Joint loans are made by and 
through approved lending institu- 
tions which (including the life com- 
panies listed in a previous para- 
graph) have agreed to operate un- 
der the act. Assistance by means 
of joint loans is being given an 
owner building for his own occu- 
pancy; a builder building for sale 
to a prospective owner; or a group 
properly authorized to own a co- 
operative housing project; and per- 
sons building housing for rent. 


Plan Approval Required 


When an application for a loan 
is made to an approved lending in- 
stitution, details must be submitted 
of the lot on which it is proposed 
to build, plans and specifications, 
and an estimate of the cost of the 
completed project. Plans and speci- 
fications must be approved by the 
national housing administration, 
as well as by the lending institu- 
tion, before construttion can be 
begun. Applicants must have an 


equity; and it is definitely made 


clear that borrowers must not meet 
this equity by means of another 
loan or other assistance of any 
kind, excepting in the case of those 
ex-servicemen who have re-estab- 
lishment credits. The, equity may 
be in cash, land or labor. 


Loan Periods Specified 


As regards the loan itself, it is 
usually made for a period of 20 
years, with interest at 442%, pay- 
able semi-annually. It may be 
made for a period of 25 or even 
30 years in communities, which 
are adequately protected by ap- 
proved community planning, and 
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| | Monthly Ay pono of Interest and Principal | 

for Loans of Various Terms 

| Lending 

Value of | Required | Maximum | 

Property | Equity | Loan 15 Yrs. 20 Yrs. 25 Yrs. 30 Yrs. 

| | | 

| $2000 | $100 | $1900 $14.50 | $11.98 $10.52 $9.58 

| 3000 260 | 2740 20.91 17,27 15.16 13.82 | 

| 4000 400 | 3600 27.47 22.69 19.92 18.15 | 
5000 700 4300 32.81 27.11 23.80 21.68 | 

| 6000 1000 5000 |, 38.15 31.52 27.67 25.21 | 

| 7000 1300 5700 43.49 35.93 31.53 28.74 | 

8000 1600 6400 48.83 40.35 35.42 32.27 | 

| 














To the above figures of monthly payments must be added one-twelfth of the 
estimated annual municipal and school taxes; lending values are usually determined 
in multiples of $50 and $100; and Joans are granted only in multiples of $20. 


———_$_—$_$_$_$ $$$ 


proper zoning regulations, but as 
yet no communities have been 
designated as being adequately 
planned. Only in certain special 
cases are the loans for a period of 
less than 20 years. Monthly pay- 
ments include principal, interest 
and one-twelfth of the estimated 
annual municipal and school taxes. 

Loans are based on _ lending 
value, which is defined as the cost 
of the property or of its appraised 
value, whichever is the lesser. Be- 
cause of the shortage of materials 
and labor, maximum lending values 
are restricted at the present time. 
In the case of single-family dwell- 
ings, they are as. follows: 

$6,000. for a house with not more 
than two bedrooms. 

$7,000 for a house with three 
bedrooms. 


$8,000 for a house with four or 


more bedrooms. 


Owner-Occupied Houses 


The amount of the loan in the 
case of houses which are to be 
owner-occupied cannot be less than 


50% of the lending value or more 
than 95% of the first $2,000; 85% 
of the second $2,000; 70% of the 
amount in excess of $4,000. Thus, 
on a completed house which has a 
lending value of $4,500 there can 
be a maximum loan of $3,950; but 
since the loans are issued in mul- 
tiples of $20 the maximum would 
be $3,940. While on this particu- 
lar phase of the loans, it might be 
interesting to consider the figures 
in the accompanying table, which 
are typical of National Housing 
Act joint loans. 


Rental Housing 


The minimum loan in the case 
of rental housing project is also 
50% of lending value. The maxi- 
mum, on the other hand, is less 
than in the case of owner-occupied 
homes, being 80% of lending 
value. 


Farmers’ Loans 


In the case of houses on farms 
the definition of “‘cost of construc- 
tion” provides that “the appraised 
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value of the land shall be deemed 
to be not more than 20% of the 
actual expenditures.” The effect 
of this is that the farmer’s land is 
regarded as his equity and farmers, 
desiring a maximum loan, will re- 
ceive one approximating the cost of 
constructing the house. 

Another special provision for 
farmers in the housing plan which 
makes it possible for them to be- 
come borrowers under the scheme 
without being committed to pay- 
ment month-by-month. It is real- 
ized that a farmer’s income is sel- 
dom spread over the entire year 
and, hence, arrangements can be 
made for repayment of loans to 
farmers at periods coinciding with 
probable receipts of income. 

Farmers who already have a first 
mortgage, held by an approved 
lending institution, can discuss 
with that institution the possibility 
of securing a loan under the Na- 
tional Housing Act. This joint 
loan, if approved, must be com- 
bined with the first mortgage into 
a single consolidated loan. 


Inspections and Penalties 


Once a loan has been approved, 
it is the responsibility of the bor- 
rower to see that the house is built 
in accordance with the approved 
plans and specifications. Inspec- 
tions will be made by inspectors of 
the lending institution and of the 
National Housing Administration 
from time to time; and failure to 
observe approved plans can result 
in the withholding of advances and 
even in the cancellation of the loan 
itself. 


New Development 


An entirely new development is 
the authority given to life compa- 
nies to build, own and operate 
rental housing projects. Notwith- 
standing any restrictions on its 
power to lend or invest money con- 
tained in any other statute or law, 
any life insurance company may 
invest its funds to an aggregate 
amount not exceeding 5% of its 
total assets in Canada in the pur- 
chase of land and the construction 
thereon of a low cost or moderate 
cost rental housing project; includ- 
ing such buildings or such accom- 
modation for retail stores, shops, 
offices and other community ser- 
vices (but not including hotels) “‘as 
the company may deem proper and 
suitable for the convenience of the 
tenants of such rental housing pro- 
ject, and thereafter may hold, main- 
tain, repair, alter, demolish, recon- 
struct, manage, collect or receive 
income from, sell or convey, in 


whole or in part, land so acquired 
and the improvements thereon.” 


Special Provisions 


The conditions which obtain with 
respect to the above paragraph are 
these: 

(a) The project shall be con- 
structed in accordance with an 
official community plan _ satisfac- 
tory to the minister of finance. 

(b) The project shall be design- 
ed to provide housing accommoda- 
tion for families of low or moder- 
ate income; and the minister of 
finance may prescribe a miximum 
average cost per room or per 
family housing unit provided there- 
by, or per person to be accommo- 
dated. 


Specifications Required 


(c) The company shall submit to 
the minister of finance an applica- 
tion accompanied by a map show- 
ing the location of the land deemed 
necessary to the project; a plan and 
specifications prepared by an archi- 
tect showing the buildings or im- 
provements to be constructed; an 
estimate of the cost of the entire 
project; an estimate of the rentals 
of the family housing units and 
other facilities to be provided ne- 


A, &. 
ILSLEY 
Minister 

of 


Finance 


cessary to ‘assure a minimum re- 
turn of 56% per annum on the cost 
of the entire project after payment 
of taxes, insurance, costs of opera- 
tion and maintenance, and an an- 
nual amount sufficient to amortize 
the cost of construction within the 
useful life of the project, but not 
more than 50 years. 


2!/,°%, Return Guaranteed 


Where a life insurance company 
agrees to maintain separate books 
and ‘records’ relating to a rental 
housing project, and to establish a 
reserve comprising all net earnings 
in any*year after its completion in 
excess Of 6% ‘per annum on the cost 
of the project, and to repay out of 
this reserve any advances made by 
the minister of finance, the minister 
of finance will guarantee to the 
company a net return in any year, 
after the completion of the project, 
of 21%4% “for a period not exceed- 
ing the useful life of the project, 
and in amy case not exceeding 50 
years.” 


Joint Ownership Permitted 


It is also stipulated in the act 
that two or more life insurance 
companies may join in the develop- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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NE of the most difficult 
O protiem to be encountered 

in connection with the im- 
position of the gift tax is that of 
valuation, and when the property 
transferred is an annuity contract, 
additional complications arise. 

It would usually seem logical, 
under such circumstances, to ex- 
amine the law for proper guidance, 
but a perusal of the statute in this 
case is of no practical assistance, 
the determination of “taxable 
value” being left entirely to the 
judgment of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the courts. 


Classification of Annuities 


The purpose of this article is to 
prove that the rules laid down by 
the Treasury Department in its 
regulations for the purpose of 
valuing annuity contracts which 
are issued by insurance companies 
are arbitrary, discriminatory and 
unfair. 

Briefly stated, there are two 
general types of annuities: 

(1) Annual premium retirement 
annuity: The purchaser of this 
contract pays annual premiums to 
age of retirement, namely, to age 
55, 60 or 65, as the case may be, 
and thereafter he receives an an- 
nuity income for continued life- 
time. 
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(2) Single premium immediate 
or deferred annuity: The pur- 
chaser of such a contract pays a 
single premium and immediately, 
or at some future date, starts to 
receive an annuity income for con- 
tinued lifetime. 

It is believed that the first type 
of annuity contract—that is, the 
annual premium retirement an- 
nuity — can be eliminated from 
this discussion with but brief com- 
ment. 

Section 86.19 of the present Fed- 
eral Gift Tax regulations, provides, 
in part, as follows: 

“As valuation through the sale 
of comparable contracts is not 
readily ascertainable when the gift 
is of a contract which has been in 
force for some time, and on which 
further premiums are to be made, 
the value may be approximated, 
unless because of the unusual 
nature of the contract such ap- 
proximation is not reasonably close 
to the full value, by adding to the 
interpolated terminal reserve at 
the date of the gift the propor- 
tionate part of the gross premium 
last paid before the date of the 
gift which covers the period ex- 
tending beyond that date.” 

Hence, it would appear that the 
Treasury Department is content to 
value annual premium retirement 









annuity contracts, which are given 
away during the premium-paying 
period, on the “interpolated ter- 
minal reserve” basis, plus prepaid 
premiums; in other words, the re- 
serve which the insurance company 
has agreed to set up in order to 
earry out the terms of the con- 
tract, plus the proportionate part 
of any premiums paid beyond the 
date of the gift. 


Regulation Unjust 


On the other hand, the present 
rule pertaining to other forms of 
annuity contracts issued by in- 
surance companies is objectionable 
and unjust. Regarding these con- 
tracts, the regulation provides as 
follows: 

“The value of *** a contract 
for the payment of an annuity 
issued by a company regularly en- 
gaged in the selling of contracts 
of that character is established 
through the sale of the particular 
contract by the company or through 
the sale by the company of com- 
parable contracts.” 

It should also be carefully noted 
that all other forms of future pay- 
ments, such as annuities payable 
from trusts, are to be valued 
through the use of 4% discount 
tables. 


Pertinent Question 


Such a display of valuation 
processes naturally leads to the 
following question: Is there any 
sound reason for this sort of dis- 
crimination in the case of annuity 
contracts; and, if so, why should 
policies issued by the insurance 
companies be the special target of 
such arbitrary and unfair treat- 
ment? 

Of course, the answer is a very 
simple one—namely, that there is 
no good reason for such a situation, 
other than the desire for increased 
revenue. Is it possible to imagine 
that the Treasury Department 
would contend that the replacement 
cost of an annuity contract is the 
fair value for tax purposes, if in- 
terest rates were on the increase 
and the premiums for annuities 
were decreasing? History proves 
otherwise. 

Originally, the regulations spe 
cified that all future payments 
should be valued by the use of 4% 





discount tables. At that time most 
of the insurance companies were 
computing their annuity premiums 
at 4% or higher. Hence, there was 
no serious discrepancy to be taken 
into consideration. 


Later, the regulations were 
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amended and the interpolated ter- 
minal reserve, plus prepaid pre- 
miums, was adopted as the method 
for valuing certain types of con- 
tracts issued by insurance com- 
panies. Soon after this change was 
made, interest earnings began to 
drop and the insurance companies 
found it necessary to increase their 
annuity premiums. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that this con- 
dition led to the adoption of the 
replacement cost basis for such con- 
tracts. 


Court Decisions 


The courts have handed down 
several decisions in connection with 
the use of the replacement cost 
basis, but only two cases will be 
mentioned in this article. 

(1) Guggenheim v. Rasquin, de- 
cided February 3, 1941, by the 
United States Supreme Court: 

While this decision does not per- 
tain to an annuity contract, never- 
the less, it upholds the use of the 
“replacement cost basis,” rather 
than the cash surrender value, as 
the proper criterion for the valua- 
tion for gift tax purposes of a 
single premium life insurance 
policy. 

The court states: “Surrender of 
a policy represents only one of the 
rights of the insured or beneficiary. 
*** But the owner of a fully paid 
life insurance policy has more than 
the mere right to surrender it; he 
has the right to retain it for its 
investment virtues and to receive 
the face amount of the policy upon 
the insured’s death. That these 
latter rights are deemed by pur- 
chasers of insurance to have sub- 
stantial value is clear from the 
difference between the cost of a 
single premium policy and its im- 
mediate or early cash surrender 
value. *** All of the economic bene- 
fits of a policy must be taken into 
consideration in determining the 
value for gift tax purposes. To 
single out one and to disregard the 
others is in effect to substitute a 
different property interest for the 
one which was the subject of the 
gift.” 

This case has been cited for the 
purpose of pointing out the con- 
trasting characteristics of a single 
premium life insurance policy and 
a single premium immediate an- 
nuity contract. 

First, the insurance policy has 
a substantial surrender value from 
its date of issue, while most im- 
mediate annuity contracts have no 
such right. Once the consideration 
is paid to the company and the an- 
nuity income accepted there is no 


turning back. All that is available 
is the income during continued life- 
time. 

Second, at the death of the in- 
sured the face amount of the policy 
becomes payable, which is an 
amount in excess of the cash sur- 
render value, but at the death of 
an annuitant all payments cease, 
except in the case of a refund an- 
nuity, and even such a return of 
unused capital carries no interest 
factor. 

The court says in the case of a 
single premium life insurance 
policy, “All of the economic benefits 
of a policy must be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the value 
for gift tax purposes,” but does the 
annuity contract contain any eco- 
nomic benefits other than the an- 
nuity income itself? The following 
court decision answers this ques- 
tion. 

(2) Commissioner v. Alfred D. 
Edwands, decided May 13, 1948, 
by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the 7th Circuit: 

In this case the court refuses to 
accept the “replacement cost basis” 
as the proper criterion for the valu- 
ation for gift tax purposes of re- 
fund annuity contracts transferred 
by gift. 


Commissioner Steps In 


The court states: “Petitioner 
seeks to reverse the Tax Court’s 
determination of the value of eight 
annuity contracts, at the time 
respondent transferred them by 
gift. The policies were issued in 
1934 and 1935; the gifts executed 
June 11, 1936. Respondent reported 
the transaction, and the commis- 
sioner, believing the value placed 
upon the contracts too low, in- 
creased it and levied a deficiency 
gift tax. 

Upon review, the court fixed the 
value upon the basis of the ‘inter- 
polated terminal reserve at the date 
of the gift.’ Petitioner contends 
that the value should have been 


AN 





ascertained by determination of the 
value of comparable contracts. But 
the court found that no comparable 
contracts were in existence, and 
our question is whether, upon the 
record presented, this conclusion is 
right. 


Rates Increased 


“Inasmuch as these contracts 
had been in force for a substantial 
period, their value could not be 
determined by reference to their 
cost. Subsequent to their issuance 
and prior to the time of the gift, 
the basis of insurance annuity con- 
tracts had been so modified that it 
was possible to secure them only 
at a greater cost. Thus the Pruden- 
tial, which issued these contracts, 
increased its rates for single pre- 
mium annuity policies from the 
previously prevailing 334 per cent 
interest rate and 4% per cent load- 
ing charge basis to a 34 per cent 
interest rate and 6% per cent load- 
ing charge basis. 

“The commissioner originally 
took the position that, though iden- 
tical agreements could not be se- 
cured, comparable contracts might 
have been purchased and would 
have cost $222,851.62. But it was 
apparent that the guaranteed re- 
fund benefits under the policies 
transferred by _ respondent 
amounted to only $179,235.08 
whereas the same benefits in the 
contracts suggested by the commis- 
sioner as comparable, totalled $222,- 
851.62 and that the commutation 
rights in the contracts disposed of 
were worth only $162,255.10, while 
similar rights in the allegedly com- 
parable contracts totalled $189,- 
984.64. : 

“Confronted by this discrepancy, 
the commissioner withdrew the 
values which he had set up as a 
basis for the deficiency assessment 
and attempted to embody a formu- 
lated mathematical calculation in a 
hypothetical contract and thus sup- 
ply the apparent lack of compar- 
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able features in the contracts in- 
volved and in those with which he 
had originally compared them. 


Surrender Rights Ignored 


“The commissioner asserts lack 
of significance in his failure to con- 
sider commutation and surrender 
rights in determining values of an- 
nuity contracts. To accept his 
premise is to leave out of account 
the fact that liquid money, readily 
accessible, is worth more than that 
which can not be reached. The 
right to immediate enjoyment of 
cash is not without value. 

“Cash surrender and commuta- 
tion rights tend to liquify the annu- 
ity contracts, for, by virtue of these 
rights, the money becomes a valu- 
able asset readily accessible to the 
owner. Insurance companies, there- 
fore, place higher cost prices on 
contracts including such _ rights 
than upon those having no or lower 
surrender and commutation values. 
This they are impelled to do by 
the fact that they must maintain 
liquid assets available to satisfy 
demands based upon these rights. 


Surrender vs. Commutation 


“Furthermore, the assumed con- 
tracts suggested as comparable by 
the commissioner gave no consider- 
ation to the fact that two of the 
policies involved contained cash 
surrender rights which required 
complete cancellation of the con- 
tract upon the payment of a lump 
sum to the owner, while those sug- 
gested by the commissioner for 
comparison include commutation 
rights which permit the holder to 
resume the benefits after expira- 
tion of the guaranteed refund 
period. Obviously the value of any 
policy is increased by inclusion of 
such a privilege. *** 

“Inasmuch as it appears from 
the evidence that various substan- 
tial rights and economic benefits 
were included in the policies sug- 
gested by the commissioner for 
comparison, which were not em- 
braced in the contracts transferred, 
we think the court rightfully con- 
cluded that the factors of the alleg- 
edly ‘procurable contracts differ- 
entiate them unmistakably from 
the contracts under consideration.’ 
The value could not be established 
by consideration of comparable 
contracts for the simple reason 
that no comparable contract was 
procurable. 


Court's Verdict 


“The court rightfully proceeded 
to approximate the value in accord 
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with the Treasury Regulation upon 
the basis of the interpolated ter- 
minal reserve at the date of the 
gift. This is not cash surrender 
value; it is the reserve which the 
insurance company enters on its 
books against its liability on the 
contracts. It is, in fact, the in- 
surer’s valuation of the contract. 

“The word ‘interpolated’ simply 











lieved that the following comment 
and suggestion will indicate that 
such a rule can be easily found. 
First, there should be eliminated 
from consideration two of the pres- 
ent valuation methods contained in 
the Treasury Department regula- 
tions, namely, (1) Replacement 
cost, and (2) Fixed discount rate. 
What has already been said should 





= =—=TABLE A 
if Gift Had Annuitant Would Replacement Cost Exceeding The 
Been Made In Have Been Age Would Have Been Premium By 
1935 61 $16,664 $ 692 
1936 62 16,606 634 
1937 63 16,150 178 
1938 64 17,448 1,476 
1939 65 16,970 998 
1940 66 17,293 1,321 
1941 67 16,772 800 
1942 68 17,023 1,051 
1943 69 16,462 490 


indicates adjustment of the reserve 
to the specific date in question. The 
court found that the interpolated 
terminal reserves of the eight con- 
tracts aggregated $182,653.56 and 
that this sum represented the gross 
charge ‘for annuity certain, plus 
the gross charge for deferred an- 
nuity, minus the loading charge of 
414%.’ Upon this basis, in accord 
with the pertinent regulation, the 
court rightly fixed the value of the 
contracts for gift purposes.” 


Table A 


Table A is presented herewith 
to indicate clearly the injustice of 
the replacement cost method of 
valuing a single premium annuity 
contract for gift tax purposes. 

Assume: (1) That the replace- 
ment cost valuation method has 
been in effect since 1934. 

(2) That in 1934, a female, then 
age 60, purchased an annuity, with- 
out refund, guaranteeing to pay her 
$100.00 a month ($1,200.00 a year) 
for her continued lifetime. 

(3) The premium paid for this 
contract was $15,972. 

(4) At some later date, the an- 
nuitant decides to make a gift of 
the contract to another person. 
(Please see Table A) 


Constructive Suggestion 


In view of the fact that there is 
such a varied assortment of an- 
nuity contracts and future income 
agreements to be taken into con- 
sideration, the question might be 
asked: “Is it possible to formulate 
a rule of valuation that will be fair 
and equitable in all cases, without 
undue complications?” It is be- 








be more than sufficient to dispose 
of the replacement cost basis as un- 
just and discriminatory. 


Fixed Discount Fallacy 


The following illustration has 
been designed to prove the fallacy 
of a fixed discount rate, that is, 
if “fair value” is to be the order 
of the day. 

In this illustration, three trusts 
are to be established, each to pro- 
vide an income of $1,000 a year to 
a beneficiary, age 60, having a hypo- 
thetical life expectancy of 15 years: 

Trust A: In establishing this 
trust it is assumed that the fund 
will earn 6% interest per annum, 
thus requiring $9,712 to provide 
the $1,000 income for 15 years. 

Trust B: In establishing this 
trust it is assumed that the fund 
will earn 4% interest per annum, 
thus requiring $11,118 to provide 
the $1000 income for 15 years. 

Trust .C: In establishing this 
trust it is assumed that the fund 
will earn 2% interest per annum, 
thus requiring $12,849 to provide 
the $1,000 income for 15 years. 


Trusts After 10 Years 


Ten years elapse; each trust 
earns tke exact rate of interest as- 
sumed; and $1,000 is paid each 
year to the beneficiary. At the end 
of this 10-year period, the bene- 
ficiary has arrived at age 70, and 
the three trusts are now valued as 
follows: 


Trust B:....4%....$5,340 
Trust C:....2%....$5,591 
The beneficiary, now 70 years of 
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MISS CELESTE HOLM, Broadway’star of many hits, sang at the recent Seventh War 
Loan Drive rally of the New York Life Insurance Company. Result: Employees 
sold more than 42,000 bonds for a total of nearly $6,000,000. 


age, decides to make a gift of the 
annuity incomes to another bene- 
ficiary. At a flat 4% discount rate, 
$1,000 a year to a beneficiary, age 
70, would have a value of about 
$7,435, which is considerably 
higher than any one of the three 
funds in trust. This discrepancy 
is due not only to a difference in 
interest rates, but also to the fact 
that when the trusts were originally 
established a 15-year expectancy 
was assumed, and 10 years of this 
period having passed, only 5 years 
of the calculated expectancy re- 
main. However, the life expectancy 
of an individual, age 70, would be 
at least 9 years. 


Unfair Valuations 


Certainly, it would be unfair to 
value these three trusts at $7,435 
each for gift tax purposes, when 
they contain only $4,918, $5,340 
and $5,591, respectively. Naturally, 
the value of the gift in. each case 
should not be in excess of the value 
of the fund remaining, against 


which the annuity is charged. 

In the case of certain trusts it 
is quite possible that the annuity 
will be charged against a fund 
much in excess of the amount re- 
quired to provide the income at a 


normal interest rate for the life 
expectancy of the annuitant. 

For example, a fund of $25,000, 
invested at 4% per annum, might 
be charged with an annuity of 
$1,000 a year. In such a case, if 
the fund continued to earn 4% in- 
terest on the amount invested, 
$25,000, the annual income of 
$1,000 would be sufficient to pay 





the annuity and leave the capital 
fund untouched. If interest in ex- 
cess of 4% were earned, an ac- 
cumulation would result, but if the 
earnings dropped below 4%, capital 
distribution would be necessary. 


Logical Valuation 


Would it not be logical, therefore, 
to value such annuities at an in- 
terest rate which is somewhat in 
line with the actual earnings of the 
fund, based on a normal expectancy, 
with the added provision that the 
value so determined, or the ‘actual 
fund remaining in trust, whichever 
is the smaller, should be the value 
for gift tax purposes? 

And there is no sound reason 
why this same principal should not 
be applied to annuity contracts 
issued by insurance companies. 


Conclusion 


True, some companies may in- 
crease their reserves voluntarily 
during periods of low interest earn- 
ings—this, for their own protec- 
tion; but such procedure does not 
in any way alter the terms of the 
contract, or the actual value of the 
policy to the recipient of the in- 
come for the company reserves the 
right to revert to the original re- 
serve basic at any time it may 
desire to do so. 

It is contended, therefore, that 
if “fair value” is to prevail in con- 
nection with the transfer of an- 
nuities for gift tax purposes, such 
value should not exceed: 

(1) The actual value behind the 
contract, or 

(2) A valuation based on a rea- 
sonable interest rate and life ex- 
pectancy table, whichever is the 
lesser. 











CONFUSED SITUATION 


To sum up, the law contains no statement as to the method of 
valuing annuity contracts for gift tax purposes. 

The Treasury Department, by regulations, states: 

(1) Annual premium retirement annuities shall be valued on 
the basis of their reserves at the date of the gift, plus premiums 


paid beyond such date. 


(2) Single premium annuities shall be valued on the basis of 


their replacement cost. 


(3) All other future payments shall be valued on the basis of 


4% discount tables. 


The courts, by decisions, state: 


(1) Generally speaking, the replacement cost basis is proper 
in the case of contracts issued by insurance companies, but 

(2) In the case of certain single premium refund annuity con- 
tracts, the reserve basis should be adopted. 

(3) Other future payments should be valued by the use of dis- 
count tables, but not always at the rate of 4%. 
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FOREWORD 


Since the November meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, the medical insyrance commit- 
tee has continued its study of medical 
insurance along the lines discussed at 
that time. 

Further efforts have been made to 
secure data relative to the underwrit- 
ing procedures already in use by com- 
panies or organizations. In addition, 
numerous conferences have been held 
with representatives of the medical pro- 
fession, both singly and in groups, in 
an effort to evaluate their concept of a 
workable and worthwhile approach to 
this problem. 

In the accompanying report the com- 
mittee endeavors to blend the various 
opinions and data into positive sugges- 
tions regarding coverage and applica- 
ble procedures. Included also are de- 
tailed data regarding specific plans 
now in use. 

The medical insurance committee in- 
cludes: H. E. Curry. chairman: Virgil 
E. Nutt. secretary: M. M. Randall, T. 
Loyal Anderson, G. W. Kemper and F. 
G. Whitbread. 
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emphasize the fact that medical 

insurance, as contemplated in 
this study, is virtually a new field 
of protection. It is necessary to 
keep this fact foremost in our 
thinking because it indicates the 
lack of adequate actuarial data 
from which costs can be accurately 
predicated, and the extent to 
which it is necessary to exercise 
judgment in approaching a plan for 
affording this coverage on an equi- 
table basis. 

The committee, in its first report, 
included a list of references giving 
general information concerning the 
need and possible scope of medical 
insurance. These references have 
been supplemented by numerous 
personal interviews with insurance 
personnel, medical men, and laymen 
to secure impressions concerning 
a worthwhile solution to the grant- 
ing of medical insurance coverage. 

This report outlines procedures 
for writing medical insurance on a 


Tem committee desires again to 


MEDICAL 
INSURANC 


basis which will provide a worth- 
while coverage at a moderate cost 
and, at the same time, provide rea- 
sonable safeguards to the insurance 
carrier. It is readily admitted that 
other bases may be developed which 
are sound. This is to be expected in 
a field as relatively untried as that 
of medical insurance. 

It is hoped that as new factors 
are developed by the members of 
the conference, or others, that these 
will be reported for the benefit of 
all companies. In this manner all 
companies will be aided in further- 
ing the development of medical in- 
surance and emphasizing the ability 
of private insurance carriers, to 
supply an adequate service. 


Fundamental Factors 


In this investigation we have 
tried to keep in mind certain fun- 
damental facts upon which an ade- 
quate medical insurance program 
should be built. These may be 
listed as follows: 

(1) The term “insurance,” as 
such, does not necessarily contem- 
plate a service which completely in- 
demnifies the insured for inconse- 
quential losses or expenses. Instead 
it signifies a device for the allevia- 
tion of losses of a catastrophic na- 
ture. This is an important fact to 
keep in mind in considering medi- 
cal insurance. 

(2) The insured should not be 
restricted in his selection of the 
person or persons who administer to 
his illnesses or injuries. 


Close Cooperation 


(3) The medical profession seems 
primarily interested in a medical 
insurance plan in which the insured 
assumes the obligation for payment 
of the first few calls in connection 
with each illness. , 

(4) Professional medical groups 
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Medical profession cooperates with insurers 


in laying out a sound basis for this new type of 


cover; General line of operation and specific 


phraseology of current contracts reported. 


recognize that, for a medical insur- 
ance program to operate success- 
fully, it will necessitate close co- 
operation with the insurance car- 
riers to avoid abuse by insureds 
inclined to take advantage of the 
coverage provided. 


Reasonable Safeguards 


(5) That insurance carriers are 
entitled to reasonable safeguards in 
the selection of risks to avoid undue 
adverse selection is quite evident. 
On the other hand, underwriting 
standards should not be so rigid as 
to preclude an adequate spread of 
coverage. 

(6) The coverage offered should 
be relatively free from limitations 
and restrictions and broad enough 
to be attractive and meet the public 
need. 


Cost to Be Kept Low 


(7) The cost of medical insur- 
ance should be kept within the 
range of the largest possible seg- 
ment of the population if it is to 
demonstrate effectively the ability 
of private insurance to fulfill this 
need. 

(8) The cost of administering a 
medical insurance plan should per- 
mit the majority of the premium 
dollar to be available for the pay- 
ment of losses. 


Troublesome Factor 


In devising any type of insur- 
ance program one of the points that 
must be given careful consideration 
is the extent to which it will be pos- 
sible for a numerically small per- 
centage of insureds to take advan- 
tage of an equitable coverage to 
create an unsatisfactory underwrit- 
ing experience. In medical insur- 
ance this point is particularly trou- 
blesome and relatively difficult to 





control effectively at reasonable 
cost, unless some device is intro- 
duced which will permit the insur- 
ance carrier to secure an acurate 
cross-section of the population. 

The committee recognizes that 
some carriers will desire to offer 
medical insurance on more than one 
basis and will, insofar as possible, 
desire that the underwriting stand- 
ards applying to each basis be uni- 
form. Therefore, in recommending 
medical insurance to the companies 
an effort has been made to introduce 
just as few variations as possible. 
In the recommendations, which fol- 
low, these variations are clearly in- 
dicated and the supporting reason 
included. 


Individual Policy 


Because of the opportunity or 
possibility of adverse selection 
against the carrier, medical insur- 
ance is not particularly recom- 
mended on an individual basis. It is 
recognized that some carriers may 
feel that it will be necessary or 
advisable to offer medical insurance 
on an individual basis to provide 
a well-rounded policy service but, in 


such cases, medical insurance 
should be combined with other cov- 
erages. 


When individually written, the 
application should require detailed 
data concerning the past health his- 
tory of the applicant and such poli- 
cies should be available only to em- 
ployed individuals with coverage 


afforded only if the individual is * 


unable to be at work. Generally 
speaking, it is felt that for the time 
being, until the companies have ac- 
cumulated experience data, medical 
insurance on an individual basis 
should be held to the lowest practi- 
cable minimum. 

For the purposes of this report 





no distinction is drawn between 
family group, franchise, wholesale, 
or regular group since the underly- 
ing underwriting principles are es- 
sentially the same for all group 
classifications. Any variations nec- 
essary are variations of degree 
rather than variations from funda- 
mental principles. Of these various 
groups their desirability can per- 
haps be graded in the reverse or- 
der to which they are listed above. 

In other words, the most desir- 
able classification is the regular 
group class composed exclusively of 
employed individuals. Within this 
group, the insurance carrier will 
have a better opportunity to secure 
a representative sample of the gen- 
eral population. In most instances 
employers will have available a rec- 
ord of employee absences, from 
which the prospective insurance 
carrier can evaluate the risk, and 
thus be able to underwrite it on a 
sounder basis. 


Community Groups 


It seems quite possible that medi- 
cal insurance will afford the oppor- 
tunity for group combinations not 
heretofore utilized to an appreciable 
extent in group underwriting. Due 
to the interest in medical insurance 
manifested by many medical socie- 
ties, it is possible that entire com- 
munity groups may be established 
for participation in a medical insur- 
ance plan in family units and on a 
basis that will not create substan- 
tial adverse selection for the insur- 
ance carrier. 

No fixed procedure can be out- 
lined for such plans because of the 
wide variation in community com- 
position but this approach offers 
one of the most effective avenues 
for guaranteeing the continuance 
of this type of insurance program 
within private channels. 


Uniform Basis Desirable 


In order to avoid one of the criti- 
cisms that has been made of kin- 
dred forms of coverage, it would be 
desirable for all carriers to grant 
medical insurance coverage on a 
uniform basis or at least establish 
a minimum standard of coverage to 
be modified only when necessary to 
conform to local situations that 
merit modification. 

In its investigation, the commit- 
tee has considered the advisability 
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of classifying risks by sex, indus- 
try groups, occupation, or geo- 
graphical location. From the data 
reviewed it was concluded that 
there are no factual data presently 
available which would indicate a 
workable classification along any 
one or combination of these lines. 
Such data often support conflicting 
conclusions which indicate they are 
unreliable. Therefore, the commit- 
tee does not feel that it can jus- 
tify, or fully support, a recommen- 
dation along these lines. 

In recognition of the fact that 
the prevailing schedules of charges 
for medical care vary between rural 
and urban areas, and within broad 
geographical locations, suggestions 
are incorporated herein that will 
provide the latitude these condi- 
tions indicate. 


Basis of Indemnity 


Following are the three bases of 
indemnity suggested by the com- 
mittee and the pure premiums nec- 
essary to afford the coverage: 


Pure 
Payable Total Premium 
Per Call Payable for Per 
AtHome At Office Each Iliness Month 
$3.00 $2.00 $150.00 $0.24 
4.50 3.00 225.00 0.36 
6.00 4.00 300.00 0.48 


The committee’s investigation in- 
dicated the advisability of requir- 
ing the insured to pay for the first 
three calls, either home or office, for 
each illness and the above pure pre- 
miums are based on the acceptance 
of this expression. In other words, 
the proposed coverage contemplates 
that the cost of the first three calls 
will be deducted from the total 
medical expense incurred with 
_ each illness. 


Premium Formula 


The term “pure premium” as 
used herein refers only to that por- 
tion of the gross premium charged 
the insured that will be available 
for the payment of losses and allo- 
cated loss expense. There must be 
added to this pure premium the per- 
centage amount which each carrier 
determines as necessary to defray 
the expense of conducting the busi- 
ness. 

For example, if a carrier contem- 
plates a 50% expense ratio, the 
above pure premiums would simply 
be doubled to arrive at the gross 
or rate book premium. 


Minimum of Exclusions 


In view of the fact that the above 
pure premiums have been derived 
from data originating from more 
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than one source, it is also suggested 
that they might well be loaded a 
moderate percentage as a safety 
tactor. 

To be of the greatest degree of 
service the desire has been ex- 
pressed by many companies that 
the list of exclusions be kept to a 
minimum. With this in mind it is 
suggested that the only exclusions 
be pre-existing chronic diseases 
(such as tuberculosis and diabetes) 
and medical care provided under a 
workmen’s compensation or occupa- 
tional disease law, plan or agree- 
ment. 


Claims a Special Study 


The procedure to be followed in 
the handling of medical insurance 
claims will depend largely on the 
manner in which the coverage is 
written. In view of the fact that 
the insurance carriers anticipate a 
close working relationship with the 
medical profession in the handling 
of medical insurance claims, this 
item has been a subject of special 
study. 


Summary 


In compliance with the prior ex- 
pression from the members of the 
conference, the committee has car- 
ried this investigation to the point 
of developing a plan for writing 
medical insurance. For ease of ref- 
erence the essential features of this 
proposal may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Medical insurance may be 
written on either an individual or a 
group basis. If written on an indi- 
vidual basis care should be exer- 
cised to ascertain a complete health 
history from the applicant. Medi- 
cal insurance affords the widest 
and most satisfactory service when 
written on a group basis, subject to 
the usual rules that govern sound 
underwriting for the various group 
classifications. 


Rating Factors 


(2) There are no data that would 
conclusively prove the advisability 
of introducing a variation in rate 
levels based on any workable classi- 
fication of industries. 

(3) Medical insurance should be 
made available to all members of 
Studies of available 
data indicate no justification for a 
differentiation in rate by sex or 
age. 

(4) Due to existing variations 
in charges for medical care, pro- 
vision should be made for select- 
ing the “per call” amount of indem- 
nity to be paid. This selection to 





be made, of course, at the inception 
of the contract. 

(5) The pure premiums quoted 
in this report represent an esti- 
mate of the minimum amount re- 
quired for losses and should be 
loaded for any abnormal condition 
anticipated or existing. 


Deduction—Combinations 

(6) The medical insurance cover- 
age suggested contemplates a de- 
duction for the first three calls, 
either home or office, for any illness 
but first call coverage as. the result 
of accident. 

(7) It is not recommended that 
medical insurance be offered as the 
sole coverage in a separate contract 
but should be combined preferably 
with contracts affording both hospi- 
tal and surgical indemnity. In 
view of the variety of combinations 
under which medical insurance may 
conceivably be written, suggested 
phraseology is not included herein 
for all possible combinations, al- 
though illustrative modes of treat- 
ment are included at the end of this 
report. 


Claim Procedures 


(8) Claim procedures should be 
combined with kindred coverages 
wherever possible and in any event 
should be kept as simple as prac- 
ticable. Wherever possible efforts 
should be made to use uniform 
forms for reporting claims within 
and between carriers. 

(9) Exclusions should be held 
to a minimum including only 
workmen’s compensation or occu- 
pational disease coverage, and pre 
existing chronic diseases. 


Further Study Needed 


A previous recommendation of 
this committee that a minimum 
standard coverage be adopted and 
such coverage be designated by 4 
distinctive seal or other device is 
being given further study and 
hence is not incorporated in this 
report. The same applies to the 
suggestion that a uniform statis- 
tical procedure be adopted which 
will expedite the compilation of ex- 
perience data on a broad basis for 
the future guidance of the carriers. 


Illustrative Phraseology 


One method by which medical in 
surance coverage can be afforded is 
to combine it with other coverages, 
issue the basic policy on the insured 
and provide coverage for the wife 
and dependent children by ridet 
attached to the basic policy. Under 
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PREPARATION 18 THE PRICE OF SUCCESS 





° Ballet dancers seem to perform with the greatest of ease. But their 

S @ 10S rhythm, grace, form, balance and agility spring from the lithe,.steely 

strength of muscles constantly trained and conditioned. It takes hard 

° work to be a top ballet dancer—work, that according to the standards 

rou @ air. ee of the famed Ballet Russe, must begin in childhood. It takes only a 
short layoff to set back the preparation of years. 

And man’s brain is like his muscles—susceptible to greater ability 
through continuing use—capable of unusual achievement through 
application. 

In life insurance selling, it is similarly true that the man who works, 
who prepares for his career is headed for success. With respect to this, 
the Aitna Life Insurance Company experimented in the field with 
prepared sales plans. Their success was astonishing. And the men who 
learned them and applied them began, in some cases for the first time, 
to increase greatly their business and their incomes, 








AINA LIFE INSURANCE co. 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Affiliated Companies: 

THE ATNA CASUALTY & — pew rr 
THE AUTOMOBILE aperercen eel ce neutt 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURAN cone 

OF HARTFORD, CONNECT | 
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this procedure a general insuring 
clause may be used applicable to all 
coverages afforded with specific ref- 
erence being made to medical ex- 
pense. 

The phraseology suggested below 
is not obligatory but is included 
herein as a guide in drafting policy 
forms. These illustrations can be 
adapted to various policy combina- 
tions. 

A. Medical Insurance Combined with 


Surgical Benefits with Basic Policy on In- 
sured and Dependents Included by Rider. 


(1). Basic Policy 
Article 1. This policy is issued in con- 





sideration of the payment of the premium 
recited herein, and subject to the terms, 
provisions and limitations hereof the Com- 
pany promises to pay the Insured toward 
the expenses actually incurred by him 
necessitated by (a) bodily injury sustained 
while this policy is in force and effected 
by accidental means, or (b) sickness while 
this policy is in force the cause of which 
originates after thirty days from the date 
of this policy, as follows: 


Article i!. If the Insured, by reason of 
injury or sickness as described in Article I, 
shall be treated by a legally qualified phy- 
sician or surgeon, other than the Insured, 
the Company will pay toward the expense 
of such medical treatment on the basis of 
one call per day ur to dollars per 
office or hospital treatment or up to 
dollars per home treatment beginning, in 
case of bodily injury, with the first treat- 














Combined Loss and Expense Ratio on All Classes 
of Accident and Health Last Year Was 93.2 Per Cent 


The 313 companies represented in The Spectator Pocket Register of 
Accident Insurance for 1945 had a combined loss and expense ratio of 
93.2 per cent last year for group accident and health, and 83.9 per 
cent for accident and health other than group. 

61 per cent of the companies had a lower accident and health ratio 
in 1944 than in 1943 while 39 per cent had a higher one. 

67 per cent had a lower ratio at the end of a three-year period, and 


33 per cent a higher ratio. 


42 per cent of the seventy-nine companies writing group accident 
and health business had a lower ratio in 1944 than in 1943 while 58 


per cent had one that was higher. 


The Spectator Pocket Register of Accident Insurance, just off the 
press, has been entirely rebuilt according to the specifications and re- 


quirements of the companies in the business. 


It is devoted exclusively 


to the fast growing accident and health business. Group insurance is 
shown separately for each company writing this kind of business. It 
shows what each company is doing in premiums and losses on the earned 
and incurred basis. An exclusive table of unusual value breaks down the 
net premiums written and losses _ with a ratio, into accident, health, 


group accident and health an 


non-cancellable accident and health. 


Single copy $1.00, with big reductions in quantities. 
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ment, and in case of sickness, beginning 
with the fourth treatment and continuing 
during the period that such sickness neces- 
sitates continuous total disability and 
total loss of time, not to exceed the sum 
of ————— dollars. 


Article I1!. Exclusions—This insurance 
does not cover the insured: (a) for any 
injury or sickness for which compensation 
is payable under any workmen’s compen- 
sation or occupational disease law; (b) 
when the immediate or contributing cause 
is due to either injury or sickness which 
had its inception prior to the effective date 
of this policy; (c) for dental treatment: 
or (d) for examinations made as a periodic 
check-up and where such examinations 
are not for treatment of sickness or in- 
jury. 


Note—If the coverage with which this 
medical insurance is combined contains 
@ special provision applicable to preg- 
nancy, reference may be necessary to 
such provision in the exclusions. 


(2). Medical Rider for Wife 


If, while this rider is in force, the in- 
sured shall incur expense as the result 
of medical treatment rendered by a legally 
qualified physician or surgeon, other than 
the insured, to the wife of the insured, by 
reason of bodily injury sustained while 
this rider is in force and effected by acci- 
dental means or by reason of sickness 
while this rider is in force the cause of 
which originates thirty days or more after 
the effective date of this rider, the Com- 
pany will pay toward the expense of such 
medical treatment, on the basis of one call 
per day, up to dollars per office or 
hospital treatment or up to dollars 
per home treatment beginning, in case of 
bodily injury, with the first treatment and, 
in case of sickness, beginning with the 
fourth treatment and continuing during 
the period that such sickness necessitates 
continuous total disability and total loss 
of time, not to exceed the sum of 
dollars. 


Note—The note eppearing under (1) 
above is applicable here also. In addi- 
tion, if desired, an exclusion of coverage 
in the event the woman ceases to be th 
legal spouse of the insured may be in- 
cluded. 


(3). Medical Rider for Dependent Chil- 
dren 

If, while this rider is in force, the insured 
shall incur expense as the result of medical 
treatment rendered by a legally qualified 
physician or surgeon, other than the in- 
sured, to the unmarried dependent chil- 
dren of the insured between the ages of 
three months and eighteen years by rea- 
son of bodily injury sustained while this 
rider is in force and effected by accidental 
means or by reason of sickness while this 
rider is in force the cause of which origi- 
nates thirty days or more after the effec- 
tive date of this rider, the Company will 
pay toward the expense of such medical 
treatment, on the basis of one call per 
day, up to dollars per office of 
hospital treatment or up to dollars 
per home treatment beginning, in case of 
bodily injury, with the first treatment and 
in case of sickness, beginning with the 
fourth treatment and continuing during 
the period that such sickness necessitates 
continuous total disability and loss of 
time, not to exceed the sum of 
dollars. 





Note—In addition to the ezclusions 
previously listed for the insured a limited 
waiting period may be incorporated ap- 
plicable to treatment of diseased tonsils 
or adenoids. If the premium for this 
rider is not computed on the exact num 
ber of dependent children but is based on 
an assumed average number of children 
per family it would be advisable to im 
corporate both a maximum per child and 
per family of children this latter mat 


(Concluded on Page 51) 
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The Penn Mutual Completes Its Underwriter’s 
OWN Circle of Security 


We are proud that our new program of insurance benefits rounds out the 


circle of security for the Penn Mutual career underwriter HIMSELF :— 


Group life insurance up to $5,000. 
Accident and Health benefits. 


] 

2 

3. Hospital and Surgical benefits. 

4. Hospital benefits for dependents—wife and children. 
5 


Retirement Plan. 


The Company pays a substantial part of the cost on this all-coverage pro- 
tection of our underwriters against sickness, old age and death. In addition 


we have for our underwriters :— 


6. A modern Compensation Plan paying new and renewal com- 
missions with lifetime service fees. 


7. An unusual Advertising Campaign in national magazines, a 
campaign primarily designed to build prestige for our career 


underwriters. 


8. A Training Program for quality underwriters, including a plan 
which was the first adopted by a life insurance company to 
apply the principles of streamlined wartime Training Within 
Industry. 


9. A definite plan affording opportunities for promotion and ad- 
vancement to managerial responsibility. 


The PENN MUTUAL Life Insurance Co. 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE .......... PHILADELPHIA 5 
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SIGNIFICANT statement on 
A postwar manpower in the 

life insurance production 
field emanated from the office of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau as June ended. Prepared 
and approved by the manpower 
subcommittee of the Bureau’s man- 
agement committee, chairmanned 
by William P. Worthington, the 
findings expressed real concern lest 
private life insurance attempt to 
enlist too many returning veterans 
and others in its agency forces and 
thus lean toward over-staffing with 
unqualified producers. 

Such a course, said the commit- 
tee, would be poor public relations; 
would be unfair to the agents; and 
would be too costly. The public 
must not again be exposed to thou- 
sands of unqualified underwriters 
and because much of the manpower 
of the immediate future will come 
from military sources, it is im- 
portant that they be well selected 
and thoughtfully directed. In part, 
the statement said: 

“With millions of fine men seek- 
ing jobs after the war, the tempta- 
tion to induct too many will be 
great. Thousands not qualified for 
this business could be recruited. 
Many more might be brought in 
than could be adequately trained 
and supervised by our manage- 
ment staff. 

“This must not happen. The han- 
dling of this problem is a joint re- 
sponsibility of the Agency Depart- 
ments in the Home Office and field 
management. They must cooperate 
with sincere purpose to maintain 


} 








|, mbt INVDURLNY ; 


a healthy growth and check any 
tendency toward mass recruiting.” 

The committee enunciated cer- 
tain basic principles which will 
minimize the dangers of indiscrim- 
inate recruiting and improve selec- 
tion. These were enumerated as 
follows: able field management; re- 
cruiting limitations; sound finan- 
cial situation of agents; capable 
selection; adequate training; stand- 


ards of performance; induction 
costs; and home office responsi- 
bility. 


Medical Research 


In The Spectator for June ap- 
peared a complete outline of the 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund which was launched by a 
joint medical reseach committees 
of the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America headed by M. Albert 
Linton, president of Penn Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia. The work of 
that committee has been quickly 
recognized by the life insurance 
companies and, during June, 88 
companies have pledged support to 
the Fund. Their contributions 
would aggregate about $492,000. 

In the month, there were only 7 
declinations involving contributions 
totaling less than $5,500 and many 
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companies are yet to be heard fron 
on the subject. This Research Fun/ 
may well prove not only beneficial 
to all policyholders, but a publi 
relations step of major importang 
to the business. . 


Treasury Decision 


Life underwriters throughoy 
the country are pleased with 
Treasury Decision 5459, just re 
leased which appears ‘to clear 
uncertainties as to income ta 
liability arising out of the use of 
proceeds of life insurance policie 
on the life of a deceased partne 
to purchase the interest of th 
estate or beneficiaries in the part. 
nership, according to an announce 
ment sent to its members by the 
National Association of Life Un 
derwriters. The Association has 
actively sought clarification of the 
ruling contained in a letter writ- 
ten November 10, 1944, by Joseph 
J. O’Connell, General Counsel of 
the Treasury, in which he in 
terpreted Section 126 of the In 
ternal Revenue Code to mean thai 
the difference between the purchas 
(or cost) and selling price of 4 
partnership interest should be con 
sidered to be capital gain in mak 
ing the income tax return. 

The National Association, 
through its Washington Counse, 
has consistently maintained that 
Section 126 and related amendéd 
ments were intended to mitigate 
the harshness of the ruling estab 
lished by the Supreme Court De 
cision in the Enright Case, and 
that it should not be interpretelf 
to change the basic definition of 
gross income and distort the appli- 
cation of provisions relating t 
“basis” established by Section 112 
of the Code. The O’Connell letter 
has greatly disturbed thousands of 
stockholders and partners through- 
out the country who had adopted 
purchase and partnership agree 
ments and also greatly concerned 
the life underwriters who had sold 
insurance to affectuate such agree 
ments. 

Treasury Decision 5459 appears 
to meet and dispose of the problem 
created by the interpretation com 
tained in the O’Connell letter. I 
does so specifically in situations in 
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yolving the sale of partnership in- 
terest and the National Association 
of Life Underwriters has received 
assurance that it also covers .situa- 
tions involving a decedent’s agree- 
ment of sale relating to corporate 
stock. 
Anti-Inflation Program 


The life insurance business has 
made a significant contribution to 
the financial health of the nation 
and to the public welfare through 
the cooperative advertising pro- 
gram of the Life Insurance Com- 
panies in America and their agents 
in support of the government’s 
campaign to keep prices down and 
prevent a runaway inflation. The 
program has brought to the life 
insurance business a vast amount 
of public good will. 

This is disclosed in a _ report 
mailed to all cooperating com- 
panies, entitled: “Progress Re- 
port—Second Phase of Anti-Infla- 
tion Program of Life Insurance 
Companies in America.” 

The report tells of the recogni- 
tion accorded life insurance as an 
anti-inflationary influence by the 
government itself in its basic pro- 
gram for economic stabilization. 
From the inception of this program 
the government has urged the 
American people to save rather 
than spend part of increased 
wartime income as a major con- 
tribution the individual can make 
to help curb the wartime forces 
making for rising prices. Life in- 
surance is listed as a major sav- 
ings medium in this thrift pro- 
gram, 

Through government efforts in 
pressing its economic stabilization 
program, life insurance has _ re- 
ceived recognition as an anti-in- 
flationary medium in various media 
cooperating with the government 
effort, such as the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Campaign, radio, leading 
mail order houses, and various 
other channels of information. 

The U. S. Treasury Department 
says: “This program has indeed 
been a genuine public service. The 
participating companies are to be 
congratulated for this splendid 
assistance in combatting rising 


prices, and encouraging increased 
Savings.” 


American Legion 


Every permanent government 
and National Service Life Insur- 
ance Policy should contain an op- 
tion permitting the insured himself 
to convert his cash value into a life 
income for himself, says Insurance 
Post 1081 of the American Legion 
in New York. Reasons are (a) to 
allow the insured to supplement his 
social security retirement income; 
(b) enable him to fit or integrate 
his policy or policies into his en- 
tire life insurance program and his 
estate; (c) permit him to increase 
his retirement income under the 
pension plan; and (d) provide a 
powerful incentive to keep the 
policy in force. 

At a June meeting of that Ameri- 
can Legion Post, a resolution in- 
corporating the ideas, as formu- 
lated by A. A. Klinko and Arthur 
C. Goerlich, co-chairmen of the 
Post’s rehabilitation committee, 
was adopted. It will be transmitted 
to the national office of American 
Legion and the enactment portion 
of the resolution says: 

“Resolved that the option per- 
mitting the use of cash values at 
prescribed ages to provide life in- 
come to the insured should be in- 
cluded in all permanent government 


and National Service Life Insur- 
ance Policies, as it is in those issued 
by private companies.” 


American Life Convention 


The first of several informal con- 
ferences arranged by the Amer- 
ican Life Convention to enable the 
executives of member companies of 
the organization to meet for a dis- 
cussion of current problems of the 
life insurance industry and to per- 
mit the headquarters personnel of 
Chicago to make first hand reports 
as to the operations of the or- 
ganization since the most recent 
general meeting of the Convention 
almost two years ago was held in 
Dallas, Texas, on June 25. 

To date, four of these regional 
meetings, which are purely for the 
purpose of permitting a sort of 
round table talking-over of what is 
going on in the life insurance busi- 
ness, financial circles, legislative 
halls, etc., have been arranged. The 
one here is designed to serve mem- 
ber companies domiciled in Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Oklahoma; the second at 
Greensboro, N. C., on July 18-19, 
for companies in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia; the third 
at Omaha, Nebr., July 25-26 for 
members ir Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, and the 
fourth in Cincinnati on July 30-31 
for Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. There will 
be no prepared programs for any 
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of the meetings and the discussions 
that take place will not result in 
affirmative action on anything that 
may come up. 

In addition to the general offi- 
cers of the American Life Con- 
vention, each of the regional meet- 
ings will be attended by either the 
chairman or vice-chairman of the 
financial, legal, agency and indus- 
trial sections of the Convention 
Under normal conditions, these 
four sections hold their annual 
meetings in conjunction with the 
gathering of the main body of the 
Convention. The fifth section, the 
medical section, always holds its 
annual meeting at a different time 
of the year. 

It was revealed that the 201 
companies that are members of 
the American Life Convention 
have on their books about 96 per 
cent of all of the legal reserve life 
insurance now in force in America 
and about 95 per cent of the total 
assets of all such companies. 


Company Notes 


The Franklin Life Insurance 
Company of Springfield, Ill., will 
unite with its own the business of 
Great American Life Insurance 
Company of San Antonio, Texas. 
Chas. E. Becker, president of 
Franklin Life, founded the Great 
American Life in 1929. Stockhold- 
ers of Great American will receive 
fully paid Franklin shares on the 


basis of 1 for each 74% shares of 
Great American held. Franklin 
Life, on December 31 last, had 
$271 million of life insurance in 
force, with $65 million in assets, 
and capital and surplus of over 
$5,000,000. The projected reinsur- 
ance program will add about $40 
million of business; $1,750,000 to 
assets; and about $450,000 to cap- 
ital and surplus. 

The North American Accident 
Insurance Company, of Chicago, 
has decided to enter the life in- 
surance business. At present the 
company writes accident and 
health insurance only and does 
business in 47 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under George 
F. Manzelmann as president. It 
was formed in 1886 as the North 
American Accident Association 
and became a stock company in 
1899 with $100,000 capital. Net 
premiums last year were $5,894,- 
705 and admitted assets stood at 
$5,141,902. 

A minority block of stock, rep- 
resenting approximately 45 per 
cent of the total outstanding, has 
been acquired by the investment 
banking firm of John Nuveen & 
Co., and Field Enterprises, Inc., 
for investment. As a result of 
this sale Lawson H. Date, John R 
Heath and Sheldon A. Weaver 
have resigned as directors of the 
company. Two new directors, Carl 
Weitzel, vice-president of Field 














L. EDMUND ZACHER 
L. Edmund Zacher, fourth preg. 


dent of The Travelers, died suj. 
denly at his home in West Hartford 
Conn., Thursday, June 28. He wa 
67 years old. 

One of the nation’s best know 
and most respected insurance off. 
cials, Mr. Zacher entered the on. 
ploy of The Travelers October lj 
1904, as personal secretary to th 
then president, Sylvester C. Dun. 
ham. In 1910 he was named a. 
sistant treasurer of The Traveler 
Insurance and The Travelers Ih. 
demnity Companies. From 1912 t 
1934 he served as treasurer. In 19]} 
he became a director of the tw 
companies. In 1922 he became vice 
president and treasurer. Two yean 
later he became secretary of Th 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company. 
In 1929 he was elected to the preii- 
dency of all the companies. 


Enterprises, Inc., and Edward St 
Clair, have been named to the 
board. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society at New York has organ- 
ized a Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers Association from within the 
ranks of its own personnel. Assis- 
tant Treasurer Clarence B. Metz 
ger, who has long been active in 
the CLU movement, acted as tem- 
porary chairman of the organiza- 
tion meeting. The following wer: 
elected officers to serve for a two 
year term on behalf of the new 
body: Fitzhugh Traylor of In- 
dianapolis, president; Edward F. 
Bailey of Philadelphia, vice-presi- 
dent; and Gordon K. Smith of the 
home office, secretary and trea- 
surer. Directors for two years 
are: Lawrence C. Woods, Jr, 
Pittsburgh; William J. Dunsmore, 
New York; J. Alan Maphis, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; William P. David- 
son, Chicago; R. F. E. Wieder- 
mann, San Francisco and Lloyd 
W. Klingman, Dallas. 

Directors elected to serve a one- 
year term are: Harry C. Booker, 
Kansas City; J. Harold Stubbs, 
Boston; Frank P. Rab, New York; 
Edwin R. Jeter, Rock Hill and 
Martin I. Scott, Los Angeles. 

The Seaboard Life Insurance 
Company of Houston, Texas, and 


the American General Insurance 
Company of the same city have 
recommended to their stockhold- 
ers an exchange of stock transac- 
tion that would bring the life in- 
surance company under the control 
of American General. 

Under the proposed plan, Sea- 
board Life stockholders will re 


GENERAL CLARK VISITS THE METROPOLITAN HOME OFFICE 


General Mark W. Clark, commander of the 15th Army Group, found time in a busy 
official schedule recently to pay a call on his friend of U. S. Military Academy 
days, Elmer Q. (Ollie) Oliphant, famous athlete at West Point, now a group sales 
supervisor for the Metropolitan Life. The picture shows, right to left, Frederic H. 
Ecker, chairman of the board of the Metropolitan: General Clark: Mr. Oliphant: 
Frederick W. Ecker. financial vice-president, back to camera; Captain Robert 
Berenson, aide to General Clark, glimpsed over the head of James M. Campbell, 
third vice-president, group division, 
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At the rate of more than 100,000 a month, 
young men from the Armed Services are return- 
ing to civilian life. Eventually over 11,000,000 
of our nation’s finest will be back with us. 


Absorbing these men into the economic life 
of the nation is going to present difficulties. 
Adjustments and rearrangements will have to 
be made and help and encouragement offered. 


But the problem part of this national read- 
justment has been over-emphasized . . . The 
opportunity part has not been emphasized 
enough! For the returning veteran is the hope 
of all of us for a better America than we have 
ever known before. The future of our nation is 
in his hands. 


Experienced beyond his years 


His youth, strength and energy, backed up by ex- 
perience beyond his years; his imagination, initia- 
tive and capacity for leadership; his idealism, sea- 
soned by a hard-won grasp of realities, and his 
common sense—these precious things, as they flow 
into the stream of our nation’s life, hold extra- 
ordinary promise. 


Consider the impact on our thinking of millions 
of men like this! Big industrial organizations, 
small business enterprises, farms, government, the 
arts and sciences—all will benefit from the return 
to the home front of these clear-eyed, straight- 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
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The Returning Veteran 


... PROBLEM OR OPPORTUNITY ? 
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thinking, vigorous young men—the finest speci- 
mens of our entire population. 


With these young men of America back with us, 
establishing families and building homes, we will 
have little to fear for the American way of life, 
much to hope for in economic and social progress. 


Do you wonder that the returning veteran doesn’t 
want to be treated as a hero? . . . That he doesn’t 
want sentimentality; and, above all, doesn’t want 
to be regarded as a “problem.” All he asks is an 
opportunity to show what he can do. And he is 
going to get that opportunity! 


At Equitable—jobs as good, or better 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States has 2,039 of its employees and agents serving 
in the Armed Forces. They will return to jobs as 
good or better than the ones they left. A number 
already have! Equitable veterans will receive “‘re- 
fresher” courses to bring them up-to-date on the ° 
newest developments in life insurance and in 
Equitable services. More than that, Equitable plans 
to provide them with opportunities to advance 
themselves, because we know that by so doing we 
will help Equitable serve its policyholders and in- 
sure continuing progress in broadening the Society’s 
services to the American public. 


Ch. Hb. 


PRESIDENT 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Tune in The Equitable’s coast-to-coast radio program, “THIS IS YOUR FBI,” presented as a public service over the Blue 
Network every Friday evening, 8:30 P. M., E. W. Time; 7:30 P. M., C. W. Time; 6:30 P. M., M. W. Time; 8 P. M., P. W. Time. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS APPEARING IN THE PRINCIPAL NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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ceive stock in American General 
and the American General will ac- 
quire the stock of the Seaboard 
Life. 

Seaboard Life will continue as 
a corporation, with Burke Baker 
as president, Dr. M. L. Graves as 
medical director, and other Sea- 
board officers, directors, personnel 
and agents will continue as at 
present. 

Gus Wortham, president of 
American General has indicated 
that American General officers 
and directors had been conferring 
for some time with Seaboard of- 
ficers and directors on details of 
the plan. Directors of the Amer- 
ican General are George A. Butler, 
John M. Bennett, E. L. Crain, 
James A. Elkins, J. W. Evans, J. 
W. Link, John T. Jones, Sam Taub, 
Wharton Weems Carle Aderman, 
E. R. Barrow, T. G. Barrow and 
Gus Wortham. 

Directors of the Seaboard Life 
are Burke Baker, Wm. D. Cleve- 
land, Jr. T. J. Donoghue, J. W. 
Evans, Davis Faulkner, St. John 
Garwood, Dr. Ghent Graves, Dr. 
Marvin L. Graves, W. A. Paddock, 
J. W. Rockwell, W. G. Saville, W. 
A. Sherman, Sam Taub, Milton R. 
Underwood, and Walter H. Walne. 

The Reliance Life Insurance 
Company again has appointed John 
F. Johns as superintendent of 
agencies in its Eastern division 
with headquarters at the home 
office. He has been serving as 
Colonel in the Army and now, 
after three years with the armed 
forces, returns to his old position 
with the Reliance Life. In addi- 
tion, Reliance Life has appointed 
Bertram L. Sichelstiel as head of 
the accident and health depart- 
ment at the home office. He has 
served 26 years with the com- 
pany and since 1935 has been an 
assistant secretary. He succeeds 
LeRoy P. Gregory who retired 
after 34 years of association with 
the company. 


Business Gains 


Over four billion dollars of 
ordinary life insurance has been 
purchased in the United States so 
far this year, according to figures 
just released by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. 

Figures also show that in every 
State in the Union, the public 
bought more life insurance this 
May than they did a year ago. 
These gains ranged from 5% in 
Minnesota, Oregon, and South 
Dakota up to 56% in New Hamp- 
shire. 
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Prudential Girl Buys Millionth Bond; 
Employee Purchases Exceed $23,000, 000 4 









































































































left to right) Carrol M. Shanks, executive vice-president, Prudential: 
ee EL ~~ whats g N. J. State Administrator of War Finance; Horace K. 
Corbin. State vice-chairman: Miss Mahoney. Mr. Gamble. Robert M. Green, 
vice-president, Prudential. and George E. Potter, State vice-chairman. 
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"Uh, uh! That's no way, Mr. Sheehan, to control an interview.” 
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Maa mos lekely lo Succeed... 


> LOOK at him now, you wouldn’t 
think he works so hard—as most of 
us must in wartime. 


But the real reason he can work hard 
is that he knows when to relax. 


Sounds easy, doesn’t it? 


Yet in these days of strain, more and 
more people must work harder and use 
more energy. We should all remember 
that efficiency drops when fatigue begins. 
To do our patriotic best, we should, and 
must, know how to “take it easy” in off 
hours. 


There’s no secret to recognizing serious 
fatigue. Irritability . . . that “all-in” feel- 
ing... nagging headaches . . . sluggish 
thinking—all may mean it is time to relax. 


Of course if such signs of weariness are 
occasional, instinct tells you to get a good 
nght’s sleep, and you’re ready to go 
again. But if you are chronically tired and 
listless you should— 


See your doctor, to make sure that 
some illness like tuberculosis or heart dis- 
tase isn’t the cause. Perhaps he will find 


some minor and readily corrected cause 
such as poor eyesight or hearing, bad 
teeth, foot trouble—even faulty posture. 
Any of these can place a strain on your 
system of which you may not even be 
aware. 


Accumulate more energy, by eating 
adequate meals at regular intervals, in- 
cluding a hearty breakfast. After all, 
your body’s source of useful energy is the 
food you eat. 


Get more sleep—make a habit of get- 
ting to bed an hour earlier. Rest briefly 
during the day if you have a chance. Try 
and get plenty of fresh air. 


Conserve your energy, by avoiding 
worry, tension, too fast a pace in work 
or recreation. Emotional control is im- 
portant, for fear and anger burn up pre- 
cious energy. Be calm—and above all 
learn to relax. Let tense muscles go limp 


from time to time. It is wise to prevent 
mental fatigue by relaxing your mind 
with the type of recreation that revives 
you best. 


You can do a better job and enjoy 
doing it... if you don’t let fatigue tighten 
you up. 

Write for Metropolitan’s free booklet 
containing helpful suggestions on over- 
coming fatigue. Just ask for booklet en- 


titled “Fatigue—What To Do About That 


. Tired Feeling.” 
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National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a continuing series sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of 
a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines with a total circulation in excess of 
30,000,000, including Collier's, Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall's, American Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


UBSCRIPTIONS entered by the life insurance 
s companies for the United States Government 
securities offered in the Seventh War Loan Drive 
amounted, in the aggregate, to approximately $3,200,- 
000,000, the Institute of Life Insurance announced re- 
cently. This total topped by more than $600,000,000 
the life insurance company subscriptions of $2,580,- 
000,000 recorded in the Sixth War Loan Drive. 
— * a. 


More than 500,000 “E” bond sales to individuals 
have been credited to the members of the New York 
City life insurance organizations serving as volunteer 
war bond salesmen in the Seventh War Loan—a total 
which exceeds the group’s quota and substantially sur- 
passes its record for the Sixth War Loan. 

With the quota in hand, Gale F. Johnston, chairman 
of the life insurance division, asked the group to con- 
tinue for another week the effort to help the Nation to 
attain the “E” bond goal. In response to Mr. John- 
ston’s appeal, the life insurance team staged a final 
week’s campaign to sell as many more bonds as pos- 
sible before the final accounting date. 

a * + 

Franklin D’Olier, president of The Prudential In- 
surance Company, announces that the company has 
entered its subscription for an additional 100 million 
dollars of United States Government 2%s in the 
Seventh War Loan, thereby making its total subscrip- 
tion to the Seventh War Loan 475 million dollars. 

* * * 

American United Life Insurance Co. of Indianapolis, 
with its purchase of $10,525,000 in war bonds, topped 
all competing Indiana corporations in the buying of 
bonds to support the “Mighty Seventh” war !'oan and 
thereby became the winner of a coveted Ernie Pyle 
manuscript offered by the Indianapolis Times. The 
American United Life has given the manuscript to 
Indiana University, where a memorial to Ernie Pyle is 
being assembled. 

* * * 

Sixty million dollars subscription to the Seventh 
War Loan by the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada has been announced by the president and man- 
aging director, Arthur B. Wood. This amount, it is 
stated, is substantially in excess of one full year’s’ in- 
come derived from the United States by the company, 
and brings the total holdings of the company in United 
States Government Bonds to $265 millions. 

Mr. Wood, in making the announcement, said, “In 
this great struggle against Japan, Canada may be de- 
pended upon to play her full part and this company, as 
in the past, intends to lend all possible aid in the financ- 
ing of the war.” The Sun Life of Canada now has 
$650 millions in the bonds of the Allied Nations. 
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Charles F. Williams, president of the Western ¢ 
Southern Life Insurance Company announces that th 
company has purchased 16 million dollars of bonds i 
the 7th War Loan Drive. Mr. Williams stated that this 
commitment was substantially the same as that in p 
vious War Loan Drives. 

* * * 

Sidney L. Wolkenberg, C.L.U., of the Charles 8 
Knight Agency, Inc., acting for the Union Central Lif 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati, today recently pur 
chased the biggest single war bond in the history @ 
the Times Square War Bond Center. The Bond, f 
one million dollars, was purchased during the cere 
monies at the Center celebrating George Gershwin 
Jubilee Day, which was sponsored by the war activi 
ties committee of the Motion Picture Industry. 

* * * 

Plans for the reception of the more than 2,700 mem 
bers of the field personnel of the Metropolitan Li 
Insurance Company, who are or have been in the coun 
try’s armed services, were announced by Cecil J. North, 
vice-president in charge of field management. This 
marks completion of the Metropolitan program which 
was initiated in 1940, when the company put int 
effect the first of its plans for allowances for its ma 
and women in the armed forces, and started the grouné 
work of plans for the reception of the returning ser 
vice men and women. The final complete plan is pre 
sented in a manual which was sent to all company dis 
trict managers during the first week of this month. 

In addition to setting forth full details of the com 
pany’s program for representatives who return, th 
manual provides full information and instruction 
guide managers in reappointing, retraining, and re 
introducing home-coming members of the field organi- 
zation. 
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* * . 

The many friends of Frank L. Jones, retired vi 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
the United States, will rejoice with him in the ne 
thet his two grandsons, who have been German pri 
oners for over a year, have been liberated. 

These twin brothers enlisted in a Canadian conti 
gent, fought with the R.A.F., and when the Uni 
States entered the war, immediately transferred to 
American Air Force division. One of the boys w 
shot down during a raid over Schweinfurt, and a mon 
later the other brother had to parachute during 
other raid. By a coincidence both were assigned 


the same prison camp in Germany. 
* * * 


The 
City I 
four n 
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The Business Men’s Assurance Company has jus ‘hairn 


welcomed back its first home office employee to be dit 
charged from the service. “Jack” R. Morris, forme 
director of sales promotion, has been in the Navy ové 
28 months doing special promotion and public relsg Since 








tions work. For 11 years prior to enlistment, Mr. 


stern & ' . . 
that tha Morris was associated with the sales department of 
onds ing the B. M. A. At the time he entered the service he was 


also secretary of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association. 
* * * 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, announces the appointment of 
Dr. Winslow S. Edgerly as personnel physician of the 
Society. Dr. Edgerly, who has recently received a 
medical discharge from the Army was a major in the 
Medical Corps and a war casualty, with service in 
e cer India and China. He was a flight surgeon attached to 
the Air Corps in China, India and Burma. Dr. Edgerly 
sf will be in charge of the medical welfare of the em- 
ployees of the Society. 


COMPANIES 


An unusual development of group life insurance 
written on the lives of instalment purchasers rather 
than on the lives of employees has been made available 
to the instalment customers of Commercial Credit 
Company, Baltimore. This contract, with a return of 
peacetime conditions, is expected to become one of the 
largest group life insurance policies ever written, and 
ng serg May involve as much as $300,000,000 of insurance. 
is preg The plan makes available life insurance immediately 
ny dis§ Upon the purchase of goods on the instalment basis: If 
the purchaser dies, the remaining unpaid balance owing 
1e coms is automatically cancelled and the property will belong 


rn, thg to the purchaser’s estate. 
* x * 






Directors of the North American Accident Insurance 
organif Company of Chicago have approved amendment of the 
company’s charter to include the writing of life insur- 
ance. In making the announcement, President George 
d vicef F. Manzelmann stated: While details as to policy 


iety forms, etc., are not finally completed, the Company will 
e news be in position to issue its Inaugural Series of Life 
n pri Policies for present Accident and Health Policyholders 
during the last three months of 1945. No change in 
conting the name of the company is contemplated. We shall be 
Unite known as ‘North American Accident Insurance Com- 
1 to a Pany—A Life and Accident & Health Insurance Com- 
73 waig Pany’.” 
mon S00 Me Ae 
ng The Pilot Life of Greensboro, with which the Gate 
ned t@ City Life of that city was merged July 1, has elected 


four new vice presidents, Ogburn F. Stafford, former 
president of the Gate City and now assistant to the 
chairman of the board of the Pilot, has announced. 


is j 

be dis}! J. W. Carson, who joined the Pilot Life in 1920, who 
rmerif has served in different capacities and since 1936 as 
ry ovelg Secretary, vice president and actuary; C. H. Benson, 


» yelst Since 1925 with the actuarial department, first as a 












THE HOME FRONT \ 


clerk, assistant actuary in 1932 and elected actuary in 
1936, vice president and actuary; W. B. Clement, for a 
long period with the Pilot Life in different capacities, 
and since 1935 assistant secretary, vice president in 
charge of the industrial department, and J. F. Free- 
man, organizer of the group department of the Pilot 
Life before the merger, vice president in charge of the 
group department. 
* * * 

Leonard C. Clifford has been appointed assistant 
treasurer of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Since 1929 Mr. Clifford was associated with 
The National City Company of New York and The 
National City Bank, primarily in auditing work and 
as a member of the cashier’s department. 

* * + 

Walter J. Aring, for the past 10 years real estate 
superintendent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, entered the commercial real estate 
fieid in an independent capacity early this month. 
While plans for his future activities have not been 
definitely announced, the area in which he plans to 
operate includes the New England states, with head- 
quarters in Springfield, Mass. 

* * * 

The North American Life Insurance Company of 

Chicago announces that Joseph Dickman, vice-presi- 








NALU CONVENTION BY MAIL 


A “Convention Program by Mail” has just been announced 
as the concluding feature of his administration by Wm. H. 
Andrews, Jr.. president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Since it is not possible to hold a convention this year, 
in view of the wartime needs for transportation and hotel 
facilities, the plan was developed as a means of giving 
the members of the association as much as possible of the 
information and inspiration which comes from a national 
meeting. 

At the start of his administration, President Andrews 
named a program committee which is now at work on the 
“Convention Program by Mail.” 

Carlton W. Cox, metropolitan manager in Paterson, N. J., 
and trustee of NALU. is chairman of the committee... His 
associates on the committee are Lester S. Becker, general 
agent, Lincoln National, St. Louis: Sanford M. Be 
agent, Penn Mutual, Seattle: Claude C. Jones, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual. Indianpolis; John W. Lawrence, man- 
ager, Prudential, Salt Lake City: Frank L. McFarlane. 
special agent, Northwestern Mutual, Cleveland: Harold S. 
Parsons, agent, Travelers, Los Angeles; J. Hawley Wilson. 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City. 

According to Mr. Andrews, the usual number of speakers 
will be selected and requested to prepare papers, which 
will be released to the trade press for publication along 
with the annual committee reports, story on the board meet- 
ing to be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
on August 23, 24 and 25, and the list of new officers and 
trustees to be elected by the board at that meeting. 
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dent in charge of agencies of the Provident Life of Bis- 
marck, N. D., has been appointed resident vice-presi- 
dent in charge of company operations on the Pacific 
coast and will reside in Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * * 


The Wisconsin Life Insurance Company of Madison, 
Wis., organized in 1895, is now starting its second 
half-century of service, under the management of a 
group of men who have been largely responsible for its 
sound, steady past growth. 

Since 1911, under the leadership of N. J. Frey, who 
was elected president in 1922, the company’s assets 
have increased from $334,000 to over $8,500,000, and 
the insurance in force from $1,500,000 to over 
$32,000,000. 

Mr. Frey will continue in active service as chairman 
of the board of directors. On his recommendation Gor- 
don D. Adams has been elected president and Mendez 
N. Hanson vice-president and secretary. Mr. Adams, 
former vice-president, has been with the company since 
1922 and Mr. Hanson, former secretary, joined the 
company in 1924. Other officers have had many years’ 
experience in life insurance and with this company. 


* * * 


Willard K. Wise, vice-president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the appuintment of Wesley Gadd as a member 
of the company’s agency department. 

Mr. Gadd comes to the Provident from the educa- 
tional field. He has been Dean of Men at Colorado Col- 
lege since 1938. His father was for many years medi- 
cal director for another life insurance company. Mr. 
Gadd himself studied insurance at the Wharton School 
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sylvania where he received the degree of bachelor of Pai 
° , " . P al 
science and economics. He spent eight years in the life of Jur 
insurance business, but left it in 1929 to head the de Tone 
partment of insurance at Franklin and Marshal of 194 


~ ® 
C ollege. * * x busine 


W. R. Goode has joined the home office staff of the The « 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Company, Chat secuti 
tanooga, Tenn., as agency assistant. He will devote ductic 
his time primarily to advertising and sales promotiong month 

Mr. Goode began his insurance career with the Con- 
tinental Life of St. Louis in 1926. In 1929 he joinei§ py, 
the home office force of the Mutual Trust Life, wher assist: 
for the past three years he has held the position of d Bosch 
rector of field service. He is the originator of several Mutus 
successful direct mail plans, and has had much experi of Ne 
ence in practical sales work in this field. assist: 

Provident Life & Accident is having one of the partm 
greatest years in its history. For the first five month Mr. 
of 1945, premium gain was 13.3% over the same period 
of 1944. 
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Harrison L. Amber, president 
of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
BCompany of Pittsfield, Mass., an- 
nounces the appointment of Ralph 
G. Starke as manager of the bond 
department of the company. Mr. 
Starke, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
yersity, class of 1919, has been 
connected since March, 1925, with 
Blyth & Company, New York City, 
one of the major national under- 
writing and distributing invest- 
ment organizations. 

* * * 
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Paid life business for the month 
of June, 1945, increased 50% over 
June, 1944. The first six months 
of 1945 show 29% gain in paid life 
business over same period of 1944. 
The company has had 28 con- 
secutive months of increased pro- 
duction over the corresponding 
months of previous years. 
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he Con- * * © 
| Joinell Thomas Burgess, Jr., formerly 
‘ wher assistant auditor of the American 
n of dt Bosch Corporation, has joined the 
several Wutual Life Insurance Company 
experi of New York as administrative 
assistant in the comptrollers de- 
of the 
partment. 
month yr. Burgess joined Bankers 
Perio trust Company in 1934 and re- 
signed in 1942 to become a member 
fof the staff of Arthur Anderson & 
~_{aCompany, public accountants. In 
| 1944 he became associated with the 
y- | pAmerican Bosch Corporation where 
he was in charge of internal audit- 
j= ing, systems and procedures. 
7 * * 
os Six managers of Home Life In- 
d surance Company of New York, 
constituting a standing advisorv 
is committee for the discussion of 
- problems which affect both the 
isagency organization and the home 
it office, met with executives of the 
Company at the home office in New 
[- York City on June 28 and 29. 





The members of this advisory 
committee are O. M. Barry, Jack- 
son, Mississippi; T. A. Dent, Jr., 
BPhiladelphia; V. W. Holleman, 
® Washington; Lester Horton, New- 
ark; A. R. Klein, Chicago; and 

A. D. Sutherland, Detroit. 


* * * 


1 ORGANIZATIONS 


Greater cohesion in the opera- 
tions of the major organizations 
of the life insurance business to 
make them more effective instru- 
ments in the service of policyhold- 
mers and the public is the purpose 
of regular meetings of their top 
executive officers, initiated last 
# fall with its first meeting at the 

















Institute of Life Insurance and 
since continued on a periodic basis, 
meeting at the different offices of 
the various organizations. 

The men participating in these 
meetings for their respective or- 
ganizations are: Robert L. Hogg, 
manager and general counsel of 
the American Life Convention: 
Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., general 
counsel, and Bruce E. Shepherd, 
actuary of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America; James E. 
Rutherford, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters; John Mar- 


shall Holcombe, Jr., manager of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Frank L. Rowland, execu- 
tive secretary of the Life Office 
Management Association; and 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

The meetings, it is understood, 
have resulted in a clearer defini- 
tion and better coordination of the 
operations of the various organ- 
izations and provided an oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of informa- 
tion and viewpoints on many 
matters of mutual interest. 

It is planned to continue the 




































To the discharged service- 


man who wears this button, direct participation in 


the war is ended. 


When he comes home he has a right to expect 
security for himself and his family. The business of 


life insurance can provide this security. 


Because of the returned veteran’s wide experience, 
he will know how to adapt himself to new sur- 
roundings and new conditions. As a common in- 


terest, he needs us and we need him. 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


Founded 190! 





An Organization You Can Proudly Represent--Ask any of Our Representatives 
A. B. OLSON 


Vice President 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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conferences on a regular basis, 
although not on any fixed sched- 
ule. * * * 


The Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters took the lead in 
membership again in reporting 
at the close of the fiscal year of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. The race between 
Chicago and the New York City 
associations was a close one with 
both cities being in the lead at 
times during the last days of the 
campaign. Chicago closed with 
1887 paid, New York 1881. In 
addition, Chicago has 248 mem- 
bers in military service. Members 
in military service are being sent 
not only the -regular association 
bulletins but also special letters 
and remembrances. 

= om 


Johns Returns to Reliance 


After three years of service in 
the U.S. Army, Colonel John F. 
Johns has returned to his pre-war 
position as superintendent of 
agencies in charge of the Eastern 
division of the Reliance Life. Ber- 
tram L. Sichelstiel, with the com- 
pany for 26 years and since 1935 
an assistant secretary, has been 
appointed head of the accident and 
health department. 





Penn Mutual Rounds Out Complete Circle 
of Security for Members of Field Fores 


Four additional insurance cover- 
ages will now be available for the 
security of the men and women of 
the field force of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia. The plan includes accident 
and health coverage, hospital and 
surgical benefits, as well as a new 
and broader group life insurance 
for general agents, managers and 
underwriters. The group life insur- 
ance and hospital and surgical in- 
surance are also extended to full- 
time field agency employees. 

These new and comprehensive ad- 
ditions are announced by Wallis 
Boileau, Jr., second vice-president. 
“With this additional program,” 
says Mr. Boileau, “the Penn Mutual 
rounds out for its field organization 
the circle of security started with 
our underwriters’ retirement insur- 
ance plan and our former group life 
insurance plan. We believe our 
over-all plan to be the first complete 
program of security yet devised by 
any company of our kind. 

“We are proud to combine it with 
our modern compensation plan, 

























which pays new and renewal com 
missions with lifetime service fee 
with our recently announced pla 
for promotion within the organi 
tion by design rather than by 
chance, and with an unusual 
tional advertising campaign 
signed primarily to build prestig 
for our underwriters.” 

Mr. Boileau points out that 
new program is an appreciation 
the importance of the job bein 
done by the American underwriter, 
and our company’s field force ; 
particular. For years underwriter 
have been taking care of the secur. 
ity of the people of this country. 
We are now offering the unde 
writer a fully comprehensive secur§are fig 
ity program for himself and hisf; 
own dependents. 


and fu 


Stabilizing Influence 


The group life insurance, to 
gether with the personal life i 
surance kept in force by a wis 
underwriter, will take care of him 
‘in case he dies too soon.’ The re 
tirement insurance plan already in 
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Family Group 








For details write to 


STATE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Office: Rome, Georgia 


Geston Garner, President 





THE | 
STATE MUTUAL | 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


all standard plans of 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Group, Individual and 


HOSPITALIZATION-SURGICAL BENEFIT INSURANCE 


Agency Franchises available in certain desirable 
territories in the States of 


GEORGIA and FLORIDA 














There is no Better Security in 
the world than that back of 


every policy in the 


ROCKFORD 
LIFE 





ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 


Rockford, Illinois 
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force takes care of him ‘if he lives 
too long.’ Should he meet with ac- 
cident or sickness we have this new 
insurance for that, and, if he be- 
comes a hospital case, there is this 
hospital and surgical insurance. 
The hospitalization insurance for 
dependents takes care of the fami- 
lies of general agents, managers, 
and full-time underwriters.” 

Commenting upon the plan, John 
A. Stevenson, president of the com- 
pany, said: “We consider this pro- 
ram an excellent investment be- 
cause its inauguration will go a 
long way toward the perpetuation 
and stabilization of our field force 
and the building up of continuity 
of distinguished service which will 
benefit our policyholders. 
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"Security to Our Own" 


“We believe this will help our 
men to become better salesmen. We 
are fighting a war for security, so 
it is time to bring that security 
home to our own people. This plan, 
for the first time, will enable our 
salesmen to maintain their status 
as independent contractors while at 
the same time participating, with 
their families, in over-all protection 
and a more assured economic status. 
Naturally, we believe this plan will 
aid in the avoidance of turn-over 
and also aid in recruiting. If we 
are to interest the career type of 
professional men, we felt that as 
part of the company’s progressive 
policy he should be provided with 
this added security. To pataphrase 
the old saying that a man is known 
by the company he keeps, we believe 
that a company is known by the 
men it keeps. 

“Insurance selling is a form of 
creative salesmanship, and we think 
the public is entitled to the highest 
degree of quality representation.” 
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Details of Program 


Detailed facts about the new 
security program are given by Wil- 
liam J. Nenner, superintendent of 
agencies. “It is a contributory 
plan,” he explained, “with the Penn 
Mutual paying a substantial part 
ofthe premiums. The new and 
broader group life insurance will 
be underwritten by the Aetna Life, 
the accident and sickness benefits 
and the hospital and surgical ex- 
pense benefits will be underwritten 
by The Travelers. 

“The group life insurance cover- 
age is gauged by the annual salary 
or commission, with a $5,000 maxi- 
mum and the insurance payable in 
4lump sum or in installments to 


NY 


the beneficiary designated by the 
insured. Accident and sickness 
weekly benefits for general agents, 
managers and underwriters will be 
paid for total disability resulting 
from accident or sickness attended 
by a physician—a 24 hour a day 
coverage. 

“The hospital benefits pay $5 
each full day confined in a hospital, 
with a maximum of 31 days. The 
plan also includes the amount of 
hospital charges for medical care 
and the treatment up to $25 and 
other than charges for board, room, 
nurse and doctor’s bill. The plan 


includes maternity benefit hospitali- 
zation, with a 14-day maximum. 

“The surgical expense benefits 
are specific for specific operations, 
with a $150 maximum. 

“The hospital expense benefits 
for the dependents of field em- 
ployees and underwriters and gen- 
eral agents will pay the hospital 
charges for board and room up to 
$4 a day and hospital charges for 
medical care and treatment up to 

* $20 during the disability. Also in- 
cluded are maternity benefits other 
than doctor’s charges, with a maxi- 
mum benefit of $40. 











A. Chance to Grow 
Growth opportunity is a vital consideration in the 


selection of a career. 


That is one reason why so 


many capable men and women stake their future 


in the field of life insurance. 


Our representatives are backed by a sound record 


of company growth based on service to policyhold- 


ers. Their own growth 


opportunities are enlarged 


by our complete range of policy contracts, both 


participating and non-participating; liberal first year 


and renewal commissions; friendly Home Office ser- 


vice and close cooperation between the Home Office 
and the Field Advisory Committee. Group Life In- 


surance at company expense is available. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Attractive opportunities are open 
in Virginia, West Virginia, North 
South Carolina, Ten- 


nessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 


Carolina, 


Coronote 10, Verginiia. 
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Lieut. Col. Johnson Back at Penn Mataal 


After Completing Important Assignments 


Eric G. Johnson has returned to 
his post as vice president in charge 
of agency affairs of the Penn 
Mutual Life, after serving three 
years in the U. S. Army, in which 
he held the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 

Colonel Johnson’s army duties in- 
cluded the direction of recruiting 
procedures, the distribution of Na- 
tional Life Insurance and other 
executive and organizational activi- 
ties. After first being in charge of 
the officer procurement service in 
Pittsburgh, he was transferred to 
Baltimore, where he headed up and 
supervised a military sales force 
which submitted 350,000 applica- 
tions of National Service Life In- 
surance for a total of three billion 
dollars in volume. 

He was then made director of the 
military personnel division of the 
Third Service Command, and later 
transferred to the War Department 
in Washington as chief of the field 
supervisory section for Women’s 
Army Corps recruitment, supervis- 
ing 300 field offices throughout the 
country. 

He helped to organize the merger 
of all phases of Army recruiting 
under the newly designated U. S. 
Army Recruiting Service, and 
helped in the coodinating of all war- 
theme-sponsored advertising activ- 
ity under the direction of the re- 
cruiting plans section, appointment 
and induction branch of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department. 

Colonel Johnson was welcomed 
home at a session of the company’s 
management conference attended 
by the executive committee of the 
Penn Mutual’s General Agents’ As- 
sociation, and took over his official 
duties on June 25. 


Stevenson's Announcement 


President John A. Stevenson, in 
a letter to the Penn Mutual field 
telling of the return of Vice Presi- 
dent Eric G. Johnson to his home 
office desk, said: 

“It would be impossible to make 
this announcement without express- 
ing my sincerest appreciation of 
the wonderful way in which, under 
the able chairmanship of Wallis 
Boileau, Jr., ‘the Committee of 
Three’ have operated during Eric’s 
absence. I am well aware that theirs 
has been no easy assignment—espe- 
cially when critical days like these 
are bound to bring so many urgent 
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problems. But it was characteristic 
of all three, Wally Boileau, Paul 
Huttinger and Bill Nenner, that 
they did a superlative job. Under 
their leadership, progressive steps 
have been taken which will have 
lasting value to our Company.” 


Never Fear Objections— 
Welcome Them! 


Millionaire producer John D. 
Howell—leader of the New York 
(G) general agency in 1944, a mem- 
ber of the $1,750,000 class—has 
long had a reputation for having a 
ready answer to his prospect’s ques- 
tions. 

Emphasizing the importance of 
absolute sincerity in meeting objec- 
tions, Mr. Howell maintains that 
the agent should thoroughly pre- 
pare himself in advance and know 
what he is going to say in almost 
every situation. 

In his 35 years in the life insur- 
ance business, Mr. Howell has clas- 
sified the 100 objections most likely 
to be raised during an interview, 
and he has taken the time to learn 
the answers. This technique gives 
the agent the advantage of know- 
ing in advance not only what the 
prospect is going to say, but how 
the question is going to be an- 
swered. 


CANADIAN HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 25) 


ment, ownership and managemen{ 
of a rental housing project. 

As yet, plans of life compan 
for rental housing have not 
ceeded beyond preliminary investi. 
gations. There are a number of reg. 
sons for this. In the first place, fey 
if any Canadian cities have official 
community plans which would 
considered adequate. Then again, 
high costs and shortages of ma 
terials and construction labor ar 
stumbling blocks at the moment; 
but as soon as conditions permit it 
is believed that the life companie 
will take an active interest in build 
ing rental housing. 
































Community Planning 


Community planning may be 
come an important development a 
a result of the encouragement given 
to it by the National Housing Act 
Within the housing administration, 
a special bureau has been set up to 
advise and assist cities and towns 
in community planning. To assist 
municipalities in defraying the 
cost of clearing slum areas, provi-glife ins 
sion is made for federal grants. hope t 

Where an area cleared is to bg The 
sold to a limited dividend housingftional 
corporation, or a life insurancepkeen it 
company, for a low or moderategtion w! 
cost rental housing project, thega yet 
Dominion government can make afforce u 
grant up to one-half of the amounigtion m 
by which the cost of acquisition andgappear 
clearance of the land exceeds thg Und 
price, it is sold to a limited divigimd a 
dend housing corporation, or a Jifejagencie 
insurance company. The remaindergyair, r 
of the excess must be borne by thepnvers 
municipality, or jointly by  theprest 
municipality and province in which these I 
the municipality is situated. 





Important Objective 


Considerable interest is being 
shown in community plans at the 
present time, but it is freely ad} The 
mitted that a great deal more needsg™prov 
to be done to arouse public co® 42,000 
sciousness of the importance ofg¢wellin 
town planning. Provision of adeg‘amily 
quate and wholesome housing is#onal § 
one of Canada’s immediate anigtusins 


proper town planning and zoni 
will help Canadian cities and to 
to check neighborhood deteriorag®*ceed 
tion, to develop more attractiveg mit ar 
home neighborhoods and to assuf loan IS 
for longer periods the character of‘wellin 
residential and business areas. ff 
is in such development work thatg*ceed 
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= hyphen smith. 


"Don't look now, Junior, but | think we're being followed!" 






















; to ky There is another part of the Na- 
r1ousinggtional Housing Act which holds 
suranegkeen interest. However, it is a sec- 
oderatestion which has not been proclaimed 
et, theg’s yet and is not likely to come in 
make agiorce until the shortage of construc- 
amountgtion materials and labor has dis- 
ion anigappeared. 

ods thy Under it, the chartered banks 
d divigaad approved installment credit 
agencies will make loans for the re- 
pair, renovation, improvement and 


yy theplerest of 5% is to be charged on 
. whichfttese loans. No fee, service charge, 
insurance premium or charge of 
any kind, other than interest, may 
be made. 


Home Improvement 


ely alt The principal amount of a home 
e needi#™provement loan cannot exceed 


nce dwelling, or $2000 for the first 
»f adeplamily housing unit and an addi- 
ing i 
‘e anipousing unit in the case of a multi- 


ay be made for a maximum term 
of three years if the loan does not 
ceed $1,000 per family dwelling 
ractiva™mit and for five years where the 
assufeyoan is more than $1,000 per family 
dwelling unit. 

Home extension loans may not 
kk thatf®xceed $3,000 for the first family 











ee — 


housing unit which is added to the 
existing home and $1,000 for each 
additional unit which is to be added. 

As to the matter of loan insur- 
ance, the minister of finance has 
been empowered to make arrange- 
ments with the insurance company, 
or companies, under which any bor- 
rower may purchase reducing term 
insurance to pay the amount of the 
loan made to him, in the event of 
his death before the loan is fully 
paid. 


Inspections and Appraisals 


As to the question of fees pay- 
able by mortgagors, these are clear- 
ly stipulated as follows: solicitor’s 
or notary’s fee and disbursements; 
a charge for appraisal and inspec- 
tions of $20 for a joint loan in the 
case of a one-family dwelling; a 
charge for appraisal and inspec- 
tions in the case of a rental hous- 
ing project of $20 for the first hous- 
ing unit, $15 for the second housing 
unit, $10 for the third housing unit 
and $5 for each additional one. 

The appraisal and inspection fee 
for a one-family dwelling is made 
up of $8 for appraisal and $12 for 
inspections. At least four inspec- 
tions must be made as follows: at 
or about the time of laying the 
foundation, when the roof is on, 
prior to the process of lathing, and 
when the house is completed. Under 
certain conditions the inspections 


may be made by a representative of 
the housing administration, in 
which case the company must pay to 
the minister of finance 60% of the 
appraisal and inspection fee col- 
lected from the mortgagor. 


Allowances and Guarantees 


To encourage the companies to 
make loans for the construction of 
houses in small towns and cities 
where they have no office, the minis- 
ter of finance will pay certain fees 
and allowances to assist the com- 
pany in meeting expenses incurred 
in the making of such loans. 

Reference has already been made 
to the fact that lending institutions 
are partially. guaranteed against 
losses on National Housing Act 
loans, the guarantee being given to 
protect the companies against the 
additional risk involved in making 
high percentage loans. The guaran- 
tee arrangement provides for the 
setting up of a guarantee account 
for each company. For each loan a 
company makes, the government 
credits to its guarantee account a 
varying amount, depending on the 
location and size of loan. For the 
purpose of determining credits, the 
communities of the country are 
classified into three areas. Area A 
might be described as those cities, 
or portions of cities, which are the 
soundest loaning areas; area B as 
intermediate loaning areas; area C 
as those sections where the risk is 
greatest, including small and re- 
mote communities and all farming 
communities. 


Handling of Losses 


Losses on National Housing Act 
loans are apportioned in two shares. 
the first share is 25% of the loss 
and it is borne directly by the 
minister of finance. The second 
share is 75% of the loss and it is 
paid by the minister of finance to 
the company and debited to the 
guarantee account so long as there 
is an adequate credit balance in 
that account. When the guarantee 
account has been exhausted, the 
75% share of the loss is borne di- 
rectly by the company. 


No Bed of Roses 


From the foregoing, it may 
easily be seen that the North 
American Life’s “Bill” Anderson 
is stepping into no bed of roses. It 
is one of the most gigantic plans 
ever undertaken in Canada, and 
thus far the response, on the part 
of the public, has been most en- 
couraging. 

Due to inflationary prices on con- 
struction today, however, it is not 
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considered likely that the full 1m- 
pact of the National Housing Act 
will be felt until after the war, or 
until such a time as construction 
values work lower—to more normal 
levels. 

As was stated at the beginning 
of this article, “Bill” Anderson is 
considered to be quite an authority 
on social legislation. That has been 
evident for some little time and is 
revealed, in part, by his remarks in 
regard to housing as general mana- 
ger of the North American Life at 
the company’s last annual meeting 
in Toronto. This is what Mr. Ander- 
son said at that time: 


"Major Contribution" 


“During 1944, the Dominion 
parliament enacted a new National 
Housing Act. The section dealing 
with loans on new dwellings differs 
from the former act in several im- 
portant respects, and we believe 
that it provides a distinctly satis- 
factory and equitable arrangement 
for the home-owner, government 
and lending institution alike. We 
feel that the operation of this part 
of the act will make a major con- 
tribution towards the building of 
new dwellings throughout Canada. 

“The company is pleased to an- 


_ nounce that it has recently signed 


its agreement with the minister of 
finance to operate under the act, and 
is now prepared to consider appli- 
cations for loans on the new terms 
available. 


Investment Range Extended 


“Another section of the National 
Housing Act provides for direct in- 
vestment by life insurance com- 
panies in projects designed to pro- 
vide low and moderate cost hous- 
ing. Because of the problems in- 
volved and the size of these invest- 
ments, this section must be re- 
garded as a prospective postwar 
measure but the company, in com- 
mon with others, is already giving 
consideration to its possibilities. 

“It is particularly gratifying to 
note, however, that, following the 
lead of the United Kingdom and 
certain states in the United States, 
Canada has recognized the prin- 
ciple that life insurance companies 
should be permitted to develop and 
operate real estate projects for in- 
vestment purposes. From the point 
of view of the companies, this type 
of investment provides a marked 
extension of the field of eligible in- 
vestments under peace time condi- 
tions. It is even more important to 


remember that investments in thi 
field should contribute materially ¢ 
economic stability since the life iz 
surance companies, operating on 
long term basis, will be inclined t 
enter upon real estate projects 
times when business is depresse 
and building costs are lower. Sue 
activities should have a greate 
beneficial effect upon the econom 
than comparable spending hb 
governments on ‘pump priming 
measures, since the latter, combine 
with deficit financing, tend to dis 
turb business confidence. From thi 
point of view, I feel that it migh 
be profitable to explore the possibi 
ity of even broader limits in th 
field of direct ownership invest 
ments under the safeguards ¢ 
governmental supervision.” 


"Bill" Anderson's Background 


Opinion in Canada is that the fin 
ance minister could not have ap 
nounced the appointment of a bette 
man than “Bill” Anderson for tk 
job of director-general of the Ne 
tional Housing Administration. 

Mr. Anderson was born at Winni 
peg, Manitoba, in 1905. He wa 
educated at La Verendrye Scho 
and Kelvin High School in Winn: 
peg, Oakwood Collegiate in Toront 
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} MUTUAL TRUST | Delivering the Tangible 

( LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY } On V-E Day the beneficiary under one of our 

‘ ! annuity policies received her first claim check, 

4 ) and she wrote: 

5 HOME OFFICE & 34 FIELD BUILDING “What a lovely thing to have my claim checks 

: CHICAGO =e ILLINOIS } reach me on V-E Day—a day I shall always re- 

. ° a? 4) member for more than one reason. I suppose you 

, “hs Faithful as Old Faithful ) have settled so many claims that one, more or 

( {| less, makes little impression on you, just routine, 

( , 4) all in the day’s work. My feeling is different. It 

‘ 40 Years of 1 is such a comfort to know I have an anchor to 

‘ 4| win’ward. I feel all warm inside and purring like 

} Continuous Management , a kitten by a fireside.” 

( “ 4| No life insurance underwriter would agree 

} that a claim makes little impression on him. 

4| There is a saying that he does not fully realize 

I No Stockholders pe: Just 135 {| the importance of his work until he has delivered 

i Thousand Satisfied Policyowners >| his first claim check. From there on out he is 

, . 4| unable to believe that what he has to sell is some- 

} thing intangible. His contact with an actual 

> A quarter of a billion of insurance in force | eeceoagee | brings him close into most intimate 

I built up by successful General Agents op- } ae See 

le Prag ] é lib ‘aero oo < aera. ( It is brought fully home to him how food is 

| erating under a liberal general agency sys- { a tangible, and a home preserved is a tangible, 
tem in 18 states East and West. 1 and education made possible is tangible, and a 

| 1 business continued is tangible. That, not dollars, 

> Participating low net cost policies to } is what he has been selling and now is delivering. 

If fit every life insurance need for —_ 4 

i} sexes from birth to old age—and with- 4) if T 

> out any war or aviation restrictions ) THE P ENN MUTUAL LIFE 

' below age 15 or above age 44. i | INSURANCE COMPANY 

4 4 JOHN A. STEVENSON 

> ” ° “ q President 

if othing Bella in Life Insurance ‘ ; ‘ 

> A "FS if ) | Independence Square * Philadelphia 

> am | 

‘ + +44 44444 4 ee ee ee ee ee eee ee $} t TS ca 
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and the University of Toronto, 
where he earned his B.A. in mathe- 
matics. 

He entered the employ of the 
North American Life as a clerk in 
1924, and successively has been 
actuarial clerk, supervisor of field 
service and assistant general mana- 
ger. He also has been active in the 
interests of the Life Insurance In- 
stitute of Canada and the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. 

Married to Marjorie Helen Craw- 
ford, the daughter of the late Pro- 
fessor J. T. Crawford of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, “Bill’’ Anderson 
is a member of the National, Rose- 
dale Golf and Toronto Cricket clubs, 
all of Toronto. He is also a past- 
president of the Actuaries’ Club. 
He is a past-president of the Delta 
Tau Delta Fraternity, Toronto 
Alumni Chapter; a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America, and 
an Associate of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. His recrea- 
tions include golf and bridge. 


MEDICAL INSURANCE 


(Concluded from Page 34) 
imum being equal to twice the limit for 
one child or the multiple used as the as- 
sumed -average for the purpose of pre- 
mium computation. 

(4). Medical Rider for Dependent 
Family 

This rider is a combination of numbers 
2 and 3 above covering both the wife and 
unmarried dependent children. Separate 
maximums shall be incorporated for the 
wife and children and the caution men- 
tioned in the note at the end of number 3 
applies here likewise. 


One carrier who has been writ- 
ing medical insurance successfully 
for a period of time in various pol- 
icy combinations has developed a 


policy wording in which the indem- 
nity payable during hospital con- 
finement is set forth separately 
from other bases for claim in a 


clear and concise manner. Even 
though the coverage afforded is 
slightly different than the basis 
recommended by the committee, the 
wording contained in this carrier’s 
policy which includes both hospital 
and surgical indemnity is quoted 
below to illustrate this method of 
procedure in an individual policy. 
It might also be mentioned that this 
same policy form, by the use of an 
ingenious blocking out of a few 
words on the policy face be made 
suitable for issuance on group risks. 
The policy wording above re- 
ferred to is quoted as follows: 


‘‘Medical Expense During Hospital Con- 
finement: If the insured, while neces- 
sarily confined in a hospital, shall require 
medical care and treatment from a phy- 
sician or surgeon, the Company will re- 
imburse the Insured for the actual amount 
expended by the Insured for such care 
and treatment up to a maximum of Two 
and 50/100 Dollars ($2.50) per call on the 
basis of one call per day only, for a period 
not exceeding one hundred (100) days for 
such injuries sustained in any one acci- 
dent or for any one such sickness or disease 
and any complication or recurrence there- 
of, provided, however, if the Insured re- 
quires and obtains a surgical operation or 
other specified indemnities covered under 
Part F—Surgical Operation Expense—the 
Insured shall not be eligible for indemnities 
under this Part B. 

“Physician’s Fees at Home or Office: If 
the Insured, by reason of such injury or 
such sickness or disease, shall require and 
obtain medical care and treatment from a 
physician or surgeon, the Company, pro- 
vided the Insured does not require and 
obtain a surgical operation or other speci- 
fied indemnities covered under Part F— 
Surgical Operation Expense — will reim- 
burse the Insured for the actual amount 
expended by the Insured for such medical 
care and treatment not to exceed One 
Hundred Fifty ($150) Dollars for such in- 
juries sustained in any one accident or 
for any one such sickness or disease and 
any complication or recurrence thereof. 





Such indemnity shall be limited to and 
based on the following amount for one 
call only per day for either home or office, 
but not both on the same day: 

Home Calls—Three Dollars ($3.00) per day 
or Office Calls—Two Dollars $(2.00) per day 
and provided the Company’s liability for 
such indemnity shall not include the ex- 
pense of the first three (3) such calls, on 
the basis of one call only per day, for such 
injuries sustained in any one accident or 
for any one such sickness or disease, or for 
any complication or recurrence thereof.” 


Due to the wide variation in ap- 
plication of medical insurance to 
regular group plans now offered by 
many carriers, no specific wording 
is being included herein for such 
policies. If at a later date it seems 
advisable to suggest a relatively 
standard procedure to be adopted 
by all carriers at that time, stand- 
ard wording can be formulated. 
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. i There exists an ancient legend that at one time the savage inhabitants of an \ 
e- obscure island in the South Pacific observed a most unique rule governing y/ 
al ' debate, when tribal leaders met to discuss their problems. As each speaker XC 
Le was granted “the floor’ to voice his views, he was required to poise himself \ 
: on one foot, and only so long as he could thus maintain his balance was he Vy 
. allowed to continue his remarks. Let the suspended foot touch the ground Y 
is and its owner was obliged to seat himself and remain silent while other orators VG 
e, had their chance. \Y 
& Many there are in this modern era who might well be ruled by such an edict, yY/ 
S; much to the comfort of their audience and to their own best interests, and not a @ 
B- few of the many are salesmen. \K 
Speech is one of man’s great gifts—and like some others is much abused. \y 
He who speaks only when he has something to say, doing it with least words, Y 
both proves his wisdom and compliments his hearers’ minds. \ g 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
" Cstablished 1877 
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GENERAL AGENCY 
Opportunities In: 


Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Binghamton, New York 


An opportunity is available in each of 
the places named for a proven personal 
producer to secure a General Agent's 
rate of compensation on his personal 
production — together with longtime 
renewals. Also the opportunity to 
build an Agency of his own as he be- 
comes qualified to do so. 

If you are ambitious to have 

your own General Agency—and 


it is not available in your own 
Company, write in confidence to 


Vv. W. Edmendson, 
Assistant to the President 


Halil 
elltlnans, 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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LOSSES LOOM LARGE 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


been announced by three of the 
country’s leading veterans’ organi- 
zations in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration and a 
joint committee representing the 
life insurance business. The veter- 
ans organizations cooperating in 
the plan are the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
the Disabled American Veterans. 
The heads of these three organi- 
zations have sent to all of their 
local posts, or chapters, throughout 
the country material concerning the 
plan, under which the principal life 
insurance organizations of the 











WHAT ABOUT WOMEN AGENTS 
WITH CAL-WESTERN ? 


1. Does Cal-Western want women agents? 
(Yes. This Company was the first life 
insurance company to establish a Home 
Office Women's Division under the 
supervision of a woman. With a C.L.U. 
degree and 19 years of successful field- 
selling experience she was well quali- 
fied to do the job.) 

2. Was Cal-Western's 
agents justified? 
(Yes. Production from women agents 
grew from 832,959 in 1941 to 2,494,523 
in 1944.) 

3. Do Cal-Western Women Agents sell 

mostly to women? 
(No. Cal-Western's women agents are 
trained to do an all-round job. 32% of 
their business in 1944 was submitted on 
male lives, 39% on female and 29% on 
juvenile.) 

4. |s there a growing interest on the part 
of women in a life insurance career? 
(Yes. 55% of the business paid for by 
women agents in 1944 came from 1944 
appointments.) 

5. Are Cal-Western women agents trained 
to do a professional job? 

(Yes. 58% of the applications written 
were submitted with complete cash set- 
tlement with the application.) 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Sacramento 


faith 


in women 





country are pledging themselves to 
cooperate in protecting the inter- 
ests of veterans. Under the plan, 
life insurance men are recommend- 
ing continued holding of Govern- 
ment insurance, rather than its re- 
placement by policies in private 
companies. 


1944 Company Record 


In addition, local life under- 
writers associations throughout the 
United States will be asked to make 
available to local veterans’ organiza- 
tions the -services of qualified life 
insurance men to consult with re- 
turning veterans. The underwriters 
also will talk before veterans groups 
on the subject. 

American life insurance com- 
panies paid $94,830,000 during 
1944 in death benefits on life in- 
surance policies owned by mem- 
bers of the armed forces, bringing 
to $160,740,000 the total of such 
payments since the start of war. 


138,500 Claims 


Claims mounted steadily during 
the past year, those on service 
men representing 10.8% of total 
life insurance death benefits in the 
last half of the year, compared 
with 5.0% in the first half of the 
year and 4.7% for the war period 
as a whole. 

The number of service men’s 
claims paid in 1944 was 90,000 
bringing the total since the start 
of the war to 138,500. 

Only 8% of these claims were 
from disease, a reflection of the ex- 
cellent health record of the armed 
forces. 


UP TODAY... 
(Continued from Page 21) 


operative enterprise built around 
sympathetic understanding between 
the life underwriter and his man. 
ager, wherein the manager as. 
sumes his responsibility in helping 
the underwriter and the life under. 
writer is not only receptive to help 
but eager to get it. Such a plan is 
based upon a realization of what 
makes successful men more success- 
ful, and why men naturally seek 
success when they see more clearly 
what it involves. 


Analyze Own Situation 


What are the opportunities of to- 
morrow? Rather than attempt to 
assume the role of an economist, 
which I am not qualified to do, | 
am going to ask you to help me de 
termine those opportunities from 
the point of view of the average 
American. Let’s begin at home and 
analyze our own situation. Perhaps 
the entire family could use some 
new clothes. In all probability, we 
need a new automobile, or at least 
a new set of tires. A visit to the 
laundry room may reveal a wash- 
ing machine on its last legs. If we 
walk into the kitchen, we may find 
our wife beating up a cake, wish- 
ing she had a new Mix-Master and, 
perhaps, while we are discussing it, 
the motor in the refrigerator will 
be noisy and raise a question in our 
minds as to how long it may last. 

The radio in the living room may 
be working satisfactorily and, yet, 
it does not give us the service we 





Bradford H. Walker, 
Chairman of the Board 








O en, . / 


The more one analyzes the mechanics of life under- 
writing, the more obvious it becomes that the “Open, 
Sesame!” to successful selling is Prospecting, intelligently 
planned and persistently pursued. 


No prospects, no premiums; no premiums, no prosperity. 


lbire Goo or Vinainia 


Richmond, Virginia 





Robert E. Henley, 
President 
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desire. We observe, too, that some 
of our furniture is in need of re- 
placement and perhaps the curtains 
show signs of wear. The house it- 
self may need minor repairs, and 
a coat or two of paint would freshen 
it up and improve its appearance. 


Consider Tomorrow's Needs 


These are just a few of the small 
things we see around us that we 
want to improve when materials 
and labor are available, to say noth- 
ing of the many new products and 
services which we will be interested 
in when we can get them. What is 
true in our own homes is equally 
true in the homes of millions of 
other average Americans and, when 
multiplied, give us a real picture 
of what tomorrow has in store for 
us. 
To meet these pent-up demands 
will require the processing of raw 
materials, their manufacture into 
the finished product, their trans- 
portation and their distribution. 
New markets will be open and sales- 
men will be required to sell the 
merchandise. In fact, probably the 
greatest sales force the country 
has even seen will be built up to 
take care of post-war buyers. They 
will be our keenest competitors; 
let’s make them our customers as 
well, 

New situations will exist among 
our policyholders, because many 
things have happened in their lives 
since we last contacted them. The 
doctor, the dentist and the engineer 
have been too busy to even think 
about life insurance, and the white- 





collared worker will still be on the 
job when the war is over. 

GI Joe will be coming back home 
and is a big future market. He has 
been started off right, is interested 
in life insurance and, in addition, 
to wanting to know all about his 
National Service Life insurance, he 
will want to know how he can ex- 
pand his program through the pur- 
chase of additional insurance. 
Many GI Joes will come under So- 
cial Security for the first time. 
Let’s tell them how it operates and 
be prepared to help those who have 
worked beyond the age of 65 and 
want to know how they can get 
their benefits now. The GI Bill of 
Rights makes it easy for the vet- 
eran to buy a home. Why not show 
him how to protect his loan from 
the government through mortgage 
insurance. The GI Bill of Rights 
provides up to $500 per year for 
tuition and $50 a month living ex- 
penses. Many will go to college 
who normally would have been un- 
able to do so. 


Worthwhile Opportunities 


This will mean keener competi- 
tion for the young people who are 
coming along. They will need to 
be prepared. Marriages have 
reached an all-time high, and many 
new couples have not had a chance 
as yet to plan their future through 
life insurance. These are just a 
few of the prospects available for 
insurance, some of whom are inter- 
ested now—others will be tomor- 
row. 

Yes, there will be opportunities 
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and opportunities which are worth- 
while. Worthwhiie for the life un- 
derwriter who sets up and works 
toward definite goals; for the life 
underwriter who seeks happiness 
for himself and for his family; for 
the life underwriter who has laid 
his plans and is determined to 
carry out his plans for reaching his 
goal intelligently; for the life un- 
derwriter who has a high sense of 
appreciation for the institution of 
life insurance and for the service 
it gives; for the life underwriter 
who has faith in his country and 
the opportunities it has -to offer; 
for the life underwriter who real- 
izes that the agency system has an 
important function to perform and 
that life insurance must be sold. 











ADAPTABLE 


Modern youth is adaptable to 
changing conditions—and to ap- 
peal, the life insurance plan offered 
them should also have this quality. 

The Lincoln National Life has a 
policy especially tailored to ‘the 
changing needs of young men and 
women—-The 23 Year Endowment. 
This contract, issued only on a non- 
participating basis, offers five use- 
ful exchange options at maturity. 
It is offered to standard risks only 
in amounts of $1,500 or more. 

This special policy furnishes 
LNL men an ideal entree to the 
young peoples’ market. 


The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance 


Company 


Fort Wayne Indiana 
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“The new booklet, YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE, is just 


what we who are now far 


from home want and need. 
Please send me 25 copies so 
that I can pass them on to 


others over here.” 


And SO, in substance, 
have read numerous letters from our men in the 
armed services, following their reading of the Com- 
pany’s 32 page booklet on National Service life in- 
surance. 

Information and advice, if sufficient and impar- 
tial, is always appreciated. That is why the life 
underwriter under arms, his buddies, and his loved 
ones at home, all regard Your Life Insurance so 
highly. It is concerned only with the serviceman’s 
life insurance problems. It ‘outlines clearly the 
unique benefits. of National Service life insurance 
It urges the serviceman, without exception, to re- 
tain and convert to a permanent plan his govern- 
ment policy, and it tells him exactly how to get 
that job done with a minimum of effort. 


Equitasle LIEE OF IOWA 


Founded 1967 


Home Office Des Moines 

















ONE CASE OR A DOZEN 


Surplus Lines 
Handled With Dispatch 


Renewable and/or Convertible 
5-10-15-20 Year Term 
Term to Age 65 


Mortgage Cancellation Policies 
(Yearly Renewable Term) 


Complete Line of Juveniles 
From age 0 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 Nortk Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Founded in 1906 
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reaso! 
¢ CANADIAN LETTER i: 
essa 
By Our Staff Correspondent} pot a 
as ave 
T goes without saying that life insurance is ex§cocke; 
tremely satisfied with the results of the recent eleo§ ing th 
tions in Canada. In Ontario, the socialist Co-Operaf consid 
tive Commonwealth Federation party was utterly this: 
beaten and relegated from the position of loyal oppogwhy : 
sition to a poor third. In the federal voting, likewise, Canad 
the socialists wound up in the third slot, trailing byf would 
a wide margin. Boiled down, it simply amounts tofnatur: 
this: Canadians are not prepared at this time to ep 
trust the management of their affairs to radicals, who 
would treat life insurance, for one example, as 2 
mere toy. 

It may be said quite safely that the C.C.F. attack 
on life insurance did the socialists more harm than TIS 
good. The average person likes to see “big business" the 
given a whack at some time or other by fearless polif ,.ate 
ticians; but, when such an attack endangers his life equal: 
savings, as an attack on life insurance does, then you’) plexiti 
find that John Q. Public can do a quick turnabout. life in 


* * * ment 


HE C.C.F. made its big mistake in not realizing§ posses 

that we have just about as many voters in Canad unqua 
as we have policyholders in life insurance companies direct 
You may threaten to do this and that with the compa busine 
nies and, even though anything you might do to tha Unf 
companies cannot in any way affect the terms of thej4 hazy 
contract between company and policyholder—but doe ation 
the average policyholder realize that? The answer is of bus 
“No.” Persons we have spoken to were of the opiniaj A 
that, if the C.C.F. had attained the power they soughtg4 Liv! 
they would have taken over the life companies an(§y Sim 
jeopardized the life insurance contracts which theygagent 
held. While the trend of thought was nonsense, off "OSS. 
course, the average person didn’t know it. As one It de 
chap said: “All I own in the world is life insurance a high 
and a house, and a life insurance company holds my°non 
mortgage. If anything happened to the companies§*thor 


I’d be sunk. That’s why I voted for the Liberals.” be 
of the 


_ keting 
APPILY, Canadians at the moment are savings deal w 


conscious. Next to the United States, Canada i]... ot; 

the greatest exponent of the belief that life insuranefinjort 
is the best way to save money. And apparently Calpine. 
ada, in her recent elections, has decided to stay thal] Tyo 
way. But it should not be forgotten that there affinée 
other elections to come and it would be amiss to think] smeri, 
that the socialists have forgotten, or will ever forgetInew p} 
the beatings they have just suffered. Our own opini0f wo - 
is that so long as Canadians are working and coMfinsyra; 
tented, as they are now, Canada can be depended up0lf i, is, 
to rely solely on the two-party system of government|pysine: 
* * # One of 

HOULD we have another depression of the same horse. 
or even greater, range than that of the ’thirties-|inow a 
shculd we see life insurance savings wiped out becausejrospe: 
of lapsation—then we might expect to see a C.C.F-'tiend 
inspired attack on life insurance really go to town. It busine: 
would be bad enough to have a C.C.F. party in power than nc 
in good times; it would be infinitely worse tu have obvious 
them in the saddle when things are tough. It woul] “The 
seem to be the job of the Liberals and the Progressive thould 
Conservatives—Canada’s two stand-by parties—t plendi 
make sure now that, in the readjustment period that probab 
is to come, the change-over will be as smooth as it ij" ™ 





* * * 
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reasonably possible to make it. It would seem to be 
their job—and the job of finance, too—to take the nec- 
essary steps now to assure work for everyone. We are 
not a financier or an economist. We regard ourselves 
as average. To some our following question may seem 
cockeyed, but we’ve asked it time and time again dur- 
ing this war and no one has, as yet, given us what we 
consider to be a satisfactory answer. The question is 
this: If we can raise all this money to fight a war, 
why can’t we raise money to provide jobs? Keep 
Canadians working, we say, and the socialists who 
would threaten every nickel we own would soon die a 
natural death. 


» PASSING JUDGMENT 
By Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


| T IS hardly an original observation to point out that 

the increasing complexities of modern business 
create additional needs for life insurance. It should be 
equally obvious, but isn’t, that these increasing com- 
plexities make it more essential than ever before that 
life insurance men understand the nature and develop- 
ment of modern business. If all life insurance men 
possessed the same degree of skill, it could be stated 
unqualifiedly that they will sell business insurance in 
direct ratio to their knowledge and understanding of 
business problems. 

Unfortunately most life insurance men have merely 
ahazy idea of the problems of business, and this limi- 
tation will handicap them more and more in the field 
of business insurance. 

A new book, “The Theory and Practice of Earning 
A Living,” written by John F. Wharton and published 
by Simon & Schuster can do more for the life insurance 
agent than any book on economics that I have come 
across. 

It deals with the development of modern business in 
ahighly readable fashion. Instead of stating abstract 
economic theories in the usual heavy manner, the 
author assumes that you have invented a plastic pencil 
with a permanent point, and he takes you through all 
of the problems of financing, manufacturing and mar- 
keting your product. It is one of those rare books that 
deal with ponderous material in an entertaining and 
}sometimes exciting manner. The author stresses the 
importance of moral forces on the development of 
business as much as the economic forces. 

The book, while obviously not written for life insur- 
— men, can do much for us. After the North 
American Pencil Corporation, the manufacturer of the 
new plastic pencil, has come of age, and you have ‘fol- 
lowed its growth step by step, the needs for business 
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son is, of course, that once you know all about a given 
business the needs for business insurance are obvious. 
One of our difficulties is that we put the cart before the 
horse. We try to sell business insurance before we 
know anything about the business. The best way to get 
prospects for business insurance is to encourage your 
friend or neighbor or policyholder to tell you about his 
business. He will do this willingly, and more often 
than not, the needs for business insurance will become 
obvious. 

“The Theory and Practice of Earning A Living” 
should be your summer compulsory reading. It is a 
splendid book in its own right. In addition, it will 
probably increase you income. This combination makes 
ita “must.” 
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Fifty-First Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $148,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894. . . . The Com- 
pany also holds over $61,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A total of 
$20,000,000 is invested in War Bonds 
| and U. S. Government securities. . . . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 


serve in Peace and in War. 


x ww 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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MURDER OF INSURED BY BENEFICIARY 


- is a well established rule, derived from the Com- 
mon Law, that no one can profit. by his own wrong. 
Therefore, if a not too loving husband should hasten 
his nagging wife’s departure from this “vale of tears” 
with the hopes of purging himself of a plague from 
which there is no surcease, and incidentally, of collect- 
ing the face value of the little woman’s insurance 
policy, he is doomed to failure on both counts if caught. 
Assuming that the culprit is apprehended, and duly 
convicted, what happens to the proceeds of the de- 
ceased’s policy in which the murderer is named as 
beneficiary? Certainly the law will not countenance a 
recovery by the slayer. Will the estate of the de- 
ceased be paid the policy proceeds? That all depends 
on the circumstances under which the insurance was 
taken out. In the case of Colyer’s Administrator vs. 
New York Life Insurance Company (Kentucky Court 
of Appeals: Decided June 5, 1945) it appeared that 
the insured was murdered by the beneficiary two days 
after the latter had taken out a policy on the insured’s 
life. The beneficiary, who had claimed that the in- 
sured died in an automobile accident, was convicted 
and sentenced to the penetentiary. The administrator 
of the insured’s estate then brought an action for the 
policy proceeds. Both the trial and the appellate 
courts found in favor of the insurer, holding that the 
policy was void from its inception since it was ordered 
by the beneficiary with the idea in mind of murdering 
the insured. 

If the policy had been in force for an appreciable 
length of time and the beneficiary had subsequently 
murdered the insured, in the heat of passion and with- 
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out premediation, the plaintiff would have succeeded, 
since no fraud would have antedated the policy at its 
inception. 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


N increasing numbers the various judiciaries of the 

several states are adopting the theory that an in- 
tentional act may be accidental when unusual effects 
flow from the usually harmless manner in which the 
intentional act was performed. In a recent California 
case (Christen vs. New York Life Insurance Company: 
Decided May 25, 1945) the evidence showed that the 
insured went to a dentist to have some teeth ex- 
tracted. The patient’s pulse was found to be within 
normal limits and a physician, who was in attendance 
at the time, declared that her health was satisfactory 
for the purpose of taking the anaesthesia and the ex- 
tractions. The anaesthesia was given locally through 
a vein. After the last tooth was pulled, the patient’s 
condition changed and thereafter respiration ceased 
entirely and she died. 

There was a policy of insurance in effect that pro- 
vided for double benefits in the event of death “ef- 
fected solely through external, violent and accidental 
cause.” It was established that the anaesthesia, 
theugh usually harmless, caused in the insured a res- 
piratory paralysis due to the insured’s hypersuscepti- 
bility to the drug. The court sustained the plaintiff's 
theory on the grounds that the insured’s reaction to 
the anaesthesia was an unforeseen peculiarity, unex- 
pected and unknown to anyone. In accordance with the 
court’s opinion the beneficiary was granted a recovery 
of double benefits. 
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PROPER BENEFICIARY 


HE National Service Life Insurance Act is the sub- 
Tiect these days, of much judicial consideration. In 

some instances it is most strictly construed and, in 
others, the courts have strained a bit in order to be 
liberal. The case of Droney vs. United States of Ameri- 
ca (U.S. District Court, District of Columbia: Decided 
Yarch 12, 1945) is an example of literal interpreta- 
tion. In that case the plaintiff was designated as 
beneficiary in the deceased’s policy. The insured named 
the beneficiary as his sister, but it was admitted that 
there was no blood relationship between them, the 
plaintiff being an adopted sister of the insured. The 
court held that the plaintiff was not entitled to the 
proceeds of the policy because the statute merely 
states “sister” as a proper designee and, in the absence 
of qualification to the contrary, it must be presumed 
that Congress intended a female having one or two 
parents in common with the insured. 

In the case of Benefield vs. United States of America 
(United States District Court, Texas: Decided Janu- 
ary 27, 1945) the court was most liberal in its con- 
struction of the Act. It appeared, in that case, that 
the plaintiff was the daughter of the deceased soldier’s 
ex-wife. The soldier had not adopted this girl at any 
time, while he was married to her mother, but after 
he divorced the beneficiary’s mother, he continued to 
be friendly with the child and on more than one occa- 
sion by letter and otherwise indicated a deep affection 
for the child. When the deceased divorced the bene- 
ficiary’s mother, he designated plaintiff in her place. 

The government contended that there was no proper, 
statutory connection between the deceased and the 


beneficiary tb support a recovery in favor of the latter. 
However, the court held that the divorce did not dis- 
solve the relationship of step-daughter and step- 
father, basing its reasoning on the deep affection which 
existed between the two. 


GOOD HEALTH AND 
INCONTESTABILITY CLAUSES 


HERE two clauses of an insurance policy, due to 
developing circumstances, become repugnant or 
seemingly so, the courts invariably interpret them in 
favor of the insured. In the case of Alick vs. Colum- 
bian Protective Association (New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, First Dept.: Decided June 
1, 1945) the insured made out an application for in- 
surance with the defendant company. The application 
provided that the policy was to be void, if the insured 
was not in good health at the time of its delivery. 
Four days prior to the delivery of the policy, the 
insured with stricken with a serious malady to which 
he succumbed 16 months after the inception date of 
the policy. This policy contained a one-year incon- 
testability clause. Upon trial of the case, the Msurer 
prevailed because of the breach of the “good health” 
provision in the application. The Appellate tribunal 
reversed on the grounds that it was error for the trial 
court to have admitted evidence showing the insured’s 
physical condition because the company accepted pre- 
miums for sixteen months after the inception date of 
the policy. In other words, the incontestability clause 
and the acceptance of premiums was the equivalent of 
a waiver of the “good health” clause contained in the 
application. 
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INFORMATION 


The Spectator Presents A Modern, 
Streamlined Life Agents Brief 


The New York Times makes the 
proud boast that it publishes “all 
the news that’s fit to print.” The 
Spectator takes similar satisfac- 
tion in introducing to canvassing 
life insurance agents a publication 
which provides them with the basic 
facts from their own company’s and 
others’ rate books, policy contracts 
and underwriting rules. 

The new Life Agents Brief has 
more than 425 items of data about 
each of the 130 companies repre- 
sented in the book. Information is 
so arranged that immediate com- 
parisons are possible. Facts shown 
for the smallest company are in the 
same thorough detail as those pre- 
sented for the largest. 

In addition to an exhaustive 
analysis of the insurance plans and 
operating methods of the companies, 
the book presents a series of tables 
showing premium rates, dividend 
records and surrender values—data 
that enables prospective life insur- 
ance owners to anticipate annual 
costs and budget to meet them. 


Practice and Procedures 


The first twelve pages of the 
new Life Agents Brief are devoted 
to the practice and procedure of 
the various life insurance com- 
panies. As the companies are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, these 
pages immediately enable the busy 
agent at a glance to answer the 
following questions for one hun- 
dred and thirty life insurance 
companies: 

Minimum and maximum age of 
issue of standard policies? Min- 
imum and maximum age of issue 
of juvenile policies? Graded death 
benefit to what age on juvenile 
policies? What companies issue 
non-medical insurance? Minimum 
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and maximum ages of issue of non- 
medical insurance? Maximum 
limits issued on non-medical insur- 
ance? What companies issue sub- 
standard insurance? How is sub- 
standard insurance issued: By ex- 
tra premiums? Rated up in age? 
Use of multiple table of mortality? 
Graded death benefit granted? If 
insured changes to non-hazardous 
position can occupational rating be 
removed? If insured passes phys- 
ical examination can  sub-stand- 
ard rating be removed? What 
companies issue hospitalization in- 
surance separately? What com- 
panies issue accident and health in- 
surance separately? In event of 
death are unpaid premium install- 
ments for the balance of the year 
waived? What companies will ac- 
cept surplus business from out- 
side agents on annual premium life 
and endowments? On special or 
preferred risks? On non-renew- 
able, convertible term? 


Other Questions 


What companies write employees 
pension plan insurance? What 
companies write mortgage protec- 
tion reducing term insurance? 
What companies write salary sav- 
ings insurance? Minimum num- 
ber of lives necessary? Minimum 
total amount written? What com- 
panies write single premium im- 
mediate life annuities? Refund in- 
stallment annuities? Cash refund 
annuity? Joint and survivorship 
annuity? Group annuities? What 
companies write five-year term? 
Ten-year term? Fifteen-year term? 
Twenty-year term? Term to age 
sixty-five. Are term policies con- 
vertible? Non-convertible? 

These questions which are so 
readily answered in the rebuilt Life 


Agents Brief give some idea of its 
completeness and comprehensive- 
ness. The answers to them are 
given for one hundred and thirty 
companies which enables the life 
underwriter to be selective in the 
choice of companies. 


Non-Forfeiture Provisions ‘ 


The non-forfeiture provision ag 
contained in current policies is 
of major importance but, unfor- 
tunately, not always understood. 
For that reason the Life Agents 
Brief contains a table giving the 
current non-forfeiture provisions 
for one hundred and thirty com- 
panies. The non-forfeiture pro- 
visions are: (1) cash surrender 
value (2) extended term insurance 
and (3) paid-up insurance. In 
event of premium default one of 
these options must be _ selected 
within a certain period of time 
which varies according to com- 
panies from 31 days to 3 months. 
If no election is made all com- 
panies specify one of the above 
options to operate automatically. 

The operation of any non-for- 
feiture provision depends upon the 
existence of a cash value. The cash 
value is the reserve at the end of 
any policy year less a surrender 
charge which usually decreases 
each year until it is finally elim- 
inated and the cash value then be- 
comes the full reserve. The sur- 
render charge is a deduction made 
by the company from the full re- 
serve and is the difference between 
the cash value of the policy and the 
full reserve. The data in the 
table on non-forfeiture provisions 
in the Life Agents Brief show 
the end of year at which the full 
reserve is available and the max- 
imum charge made by each com- 
pany at time of surrender. The 
year in which the full reserve be- 
comes the cash value varies from 
the third to the twentieth year. The 
non-forfeiture provision data will 
enable the life underwriter to de- 
termine quickly and easily the pro- 
vision best suited for _ indi- 
vidual case and how his company 
compares with any other company 
or any group of companies. 


Reinstatement 


Life insurance contracts include 
a reinstatement clause which gen- 
erally provides that the policies 
may be reinstated upon evidence of 
insurability within a certain period 
of time after default, with payment 
of all arrears with interest at a 
fixed rate. In the event the cash 
value has been paid or the extended 
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term period expires some com- 
panies will not reinstate the 
policies. The Life Agents Brief 
contains all this information for 
all companies. 


Optional Modes of Settlement 


In recent years the preference 
among policyholders in the United 
States has been away from lump 
sum payments in favor of income. 
The depression and resultant Social 
Security legislation have combined 
to make the average policyholder 
income minded. Insurance com- 
panies over the past years have 
kept pace with this trend by con- 
stantly incorporating in their 
policies more and more plans of 
making policy settlements in forms 
of various incomes. The optional 
modes of settlement as contained 
in the policies of the various life 
insurance companies are designed 
to distribute scientifically the life 
insurance estate. In most cases 
the average beneficiary does not 
have the time or training to ad- 
minister these life insurance funds 
and yet the fact remains that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars each 
year continue to be deposited in the 
hands of those unprepared to re- 
ceive it. 

The failure to take the fullest 
advantage of available settlement 
options is the responsibility of the 
life underwriter. After selling the 
insurance he should definitely bring 
to the policyholder’s attention the 
means of distribution offered by 
the life insurance companies. 

The advantage to the under- 
writer in doing. this complete job 
is threefold. 

1. His client is completely satis- 
fied that he has done a good job 
for his wife and dependents as he 
can now visualize his insurance in 
its true light and can see what 
these proceeds provide for his de- 
pendents in the form of a regular 
income. 

2. The results of this program- 
ming will lead to increased sales as 
proved by the experience of under- 
writers who regularly advise their 
clients along these lines and 

3. The individual underwriter 
himself will be satisfied as he 
knows he has done a complete job 
and to the best of his ability has 
taken care of all contingencies. 

The table in the Life Agents 
Brief giving the optional modes of 
settlement as contained in current 
policies provides the life under- 
writer with all the tools necessary 
to do a complete job in bringing 
to the assured’s attention the dif- 


ferent methods of distributing his 
insurance estate. 


Dividends 


Dividends on participating con- 
tracts are payable annually begin- 
ning at the end of the first, second 
or third year depending upon the 
company and particular type of 
contract. As a rule companies 
which apportion a dividend at the 
end of the first year generally maké 
it contingent upon payment of a 
second year premium. 

Four options are customarily 
granted by companies as to the 
manner in which dividends may be 
taken by the policyholders. They 
are (1) taken in cash, (2) applied 
to reduce premiums, (3) used to 
purchase paid-up additions to the 
policy and (4) left with the com- 
pany to accumulate at interest. 
Each company provides in _ its 
policy one of these options to take 
effect automatically if no election 
is made by the insured. 

All this information is contained 
in the table of dividends in the new 
book together with additional data 
such as post-mortem dividends, ad- 


ditions, dividend accumulations, 
rate of interest, etc. 

Disability 
The insurance buying public 


manifests widespread interest in 
disability coverage today. Cogniz- 
ance of this fact has been taken 
by the editors of the Life Agents 
Brief in providing unusually com- 
plete treatment of this topic. Dis- 
ability coverage written by the in- 
surance companies at the present 
time is divided into two classes. 
Waiver of premium disability 
issued by virtually all companies 
is a supplementary contract added 
to the policy for which an extra 
premium is charged. In event of 
disability all premium payments 
are waived and the insured is pro- 
tected against loss of his insur- 
ance should he be unable to en- 
gage in any occupation or per- 











form any work for compensation. 

The second type of disability 
provides a monthly income to the 
insured for each $1,000 of insur- 
ance during the continuance of 
such disability. 


Double Indemnity 


Double indemnity is a supple- 
mental agreement attached to the 
policy for which an additional pre- 
mium is charged. It provides for 
payment of double the face of the 
policy if death of the insured re- 
sults directly and independently of 
all other causes from bodily in- 
juries caused by external, violent 
and accidental means. 

Data on these subjects included 
in the Life Agents Brief give the 
necessary requirements at time of 
death, when the coverage ceases, 
and death resulting from various 
causes which are specifically not 
covered by the provision. Arranged 
in alphabetical order, these data 
are given for all of the one hun- 
dred and thirty companies listed 
in the book. 


Financial Statements 


The financial statements of one 
hundred and forty-four insurance 
companies are presented in table 
form which will enable the life 
underwriters to judge the strength 
and weakness of the companies 
and be guided accordingly. The 
rate of interest earned by each 
one of these companies is also 
shown in this tabulation. 


Rates, Values and Dividends 


The section of the new Life 
Agents Brief starting with pages 50 
and continuing to page 140 gives 
the premium rates, participating 
and non-participating, 10 and 20- 
year dividends both current and his- 
toric, and 10 and 20-year cash val- 
ues, paid-up insurance and extended 
term insurance for quinquennial 
ages of issue 15 to 60 inclusive. 
This department tells a continuous 
story starting with premium rates 








A BOOK FOR THE MODERN UNDERWRITER 


HE blueprints for the new 1945 Life Agents Brief were drawn 
from specifications dictated by the times. The life insurance 
buyer today is primarily interested in what his policy will do for 
him in the way of special features and available settlement plans 
before costs enter into the picture. The emphasis in the new, 
rebuilt Life Agents Brief, therefore, is on what Mr. Policyholder 


gets—not what he pays. 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 31. 1945 dividend scale unchanged 
from 1944, Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 
Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 
1944. Pg. 56. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Broad revisions made. Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Offers New Endowment Forms. Feb., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Rounds out pension program. Aug., 1944. 
Pg. 46. Rates and dividend scale revised. 
March, 1945. Pg. 62 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg. 78. Continues dividend scale in effect 
May |. March, 1945. Pg. 62. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
Columbian National Life issues new rate book 
with higher rates; Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1944 dividend schedule continued for 1945. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Announces New Aviation 
Program. Feb., 1945, Pg. 60. Grants accident 
coverage to air travel passengers without 
extra premium. May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec.., 
1944. Pg. 42. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE, IND. 
Revises Pfd. Male Rates. Dec., 1944. Pg. 44. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1945, Pg. 58. Con- 
tinues dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Lowers substandard premiums. Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. 

FIDELITY UNION LIFE 


Revises rates and introduces Ret. Inc. at 60. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Broadens underwriting rules on air pilots. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of ‘scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. New Juve- 
nile series. March, 1945. Pg. 60. Reduces war- 


time restrictions in policies. June, 1945. 
Pg. 

HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 1944. Pq. 


31. Retains 1944 dividend scale for first quar- 
ter of 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
War rider dropped on juvenile policies ages 
10 to 15 inclusive. April, 1945. Pg. 62. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
New basis for single premium annuities, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 1944 dividend scale con- 
tinued in 1945. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 56. 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 
New Retirement Income rates adopted. 
March, 1945. Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945. Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


Issues Endowment at |8 policy. Oct., 1944. 
Pg. 50. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 


Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943, 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. Increases juvenile limit 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Dividend scale adopted in 1944 continued 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Revalues 
policies on the 2%, per cent basis. March, 
1945. Pg. 62. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Begins insuring children below age 5. June, 
1945. Pg. 60. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1945 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 

NEW YORK LIFE 
Program for civil airline pilots. March, 1945. 
Pg. 60. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1945. 
Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
General adjustment of rates, values and 
settlement options effective April 2. April, 
1945. Pg. 60. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Junior Estate Policy Introduced, Nov., 1944, 
Pgs. 76 and 78. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Resets Substandard Limits. Dec., 1944. Pg 
42. Adopts 2!/2% interest basis. Jan., 1945, 
Pg. 62. New rates on airplane pilots adopted, 
April, 1945. Pg. 60. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale after July |, 1945 set. June 
1945. Pg. 62. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Policies placed on American Experience and 
2/2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. Acts 
on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945. Pg. 62. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Adjusts dividend scale for 1945 slightly. Jan., 
1945, Pg. 62. New Juvenile Endowment. Feb., 
1945, Pg. 60. New E65 Intermediate Policy, 
Feb., 1945. Pg. 62. Reduces some war hazard 
extra premiums. May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


Issues $5,000 juvenile policy in New York. 
June, 1945. Pg. 60. Liberalizes non-medical 
underwriting rules in Louisiana. June, 1945, 
Pg. 62 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revisions made in rates and policy provisions. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 56. 

SECURITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT, COL. 


Makes rate revisions and policy changes, 
June, 1945. Pg. 60. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed. Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
New dividend scale effective May !, 1944. 
May, 1944. Pg. 22. New accident policy 
issued, Oct., 1944. Pg. 52. Dividend scale 
effective May |, 1945, adopted April, 1945. 
Pg. 60. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale in 1945. Dec., 
1944. Pg. 42. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Non-Par rates increased. Sept., 1944. Pg. 58 











and continuing by steps through 
net cost under present dividend 
scale, for 10 and 20 years, actual 
histories of policies issued in 1925 
and 1935 and cash values, ex- 
tended insurance and paid-up in- 
surance for ten and twenty years. 


Programming 


No halfway measures have been 
employed in building the program- 
ming section of the new Life 
Agents Brief. Since programming 
was given A-l priority in all field 
surveys conducted by the Spectator 
of what the producer prefers in a 
handy reference book of this type, 
completeness was stressed in pre- 
paring this section. The finished 
product even exceeded our own ex- 
pectations. The editors believe 
that the programming section 
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of the Life Agents Brief con- 
tains all the material necessary for 
the life underwriter to draw up a 
complete program outline for any 
of his prospects. Included in this 
section will be found net premiums 
and reserve values on American 
Experience 3% per cent, 3 per cent 
and 2% per cent policies, also 
American Men (5) 2% per cent 
policies covering Endowment at 
Age 85, Ordinary Life, 20-Payment 
Life and 20-Year Endowment. Cash 
values at retirement ages 55, 60 and 
65 on the American Experience 
3% per cent, 3 per cent and 2% 
per cent and the American Men’s 
(5) 3% per cent, 3 per cent and 
2% per cent at ages of issue 10 to 
55 are also given. Various tables 
of mortality are incorported in 
this section and many additional 


tables which should prove of im 
valuable aid to the life under- 
writer. 

In this section are also incor- 
porated estate tax tables, income 
tax tables and comparative estate 
tax tables which are not to be 
found in any similar book. 

Further assisting the agent in 
planning his prospect’s future in- 
come this section of the Life 
Agents Brief includes a complete 
Social Security department con- 
taining numerous programs adap- 
table to the needs of a prospect. 
The programming has been simpli- 
fied by case illustrations setting 
forth the amount of insurance 
necessary to supplement social se 
curity retirement benefits. All fea- 
tures of Social Security have been 
examined and numerous programs 
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have been promulgated as an aid 
to the life underwriter in incor- 
porating this data in the plan he 
lays before his prospect. 

Past and present settlement op- 
tions of the larger companies are 
a part of this section. The options 
granted by the individual companies 
as to amount and frequency of the 
income payments are presented. 
Dates are noted when changes have 
been made by the companies in 
their policies with regard to these 
settlement options. 


Additional Features 


Savings Banks Insurance, Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act 
1940, United States Government 
Life Insurance, annuities, policy 
provisions, rates and values on 
juvenile, industrial and intermedi- 
ate insurance are all included in the 
new Life Agents Brief. Finally 
there is the nation-wide exhibit of 
life insurance rejected disclosing 
the number of policies and the 
amount of insurance by States. 
This particular information alone 
should convince the prospect of the 
need of buying now, and furnishes 
a graphic, factual argument against 
procrastination. 

So extensive is the scope of the 
Life Agents Brief that five full 
pages of 5-point type are required 
to index it. 


Conclusion 


The Spectator Life Agents Brief 
has been entirely redesigned for 
completeness and compactness. Fill- 
ed with unusual and valuable fea- 
tures, the remodeled Life Agents 


Brief is the most conveniently ar- 
ranged book ever published to pro- 
mote life insurance sales. The 
agent has at his fingertips quick, 
ready comparisons between 130 
companies on scores of policy pro- 
visions, practices and procedures. 
Rates, net costs and values ar- 
ranged at five-year periods permit 
exact comparisons at these ages 
and approximate comparisons on 
intervening ages, if these are want- 
ed. 

Special emphasis has been given 
in this new book to policy provi- 
sions. The prospect of today is 
primarily interested in what the 
policy provides in the way of spe- 
cial features, and what settlements 
are possible, before costs enter into 
the picture. 

# s 


New York LUA Elects 


Chairman of the Board 


Louis W. Sechtman, Aetna Life, 
was elected Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York at a meeting of 
that body on July 5 in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel. Mr. Sechtman will 
serve for one year ending June, 
1946. 

The following chairmen were 
also elected in recent meetings of 
the other Boards of the Associa- 
tion— 

Lloyd Patterson, Mass. Mutual— 
Chairman of the Board of Past 
Presidents. 

Howard Eaton, Northwestern 
Mutual—Chairman of the Board 
of Field Underwriters. 


Mutual Life’s Bourland 
To Return to Production 


Roger Bourland, director of sales 
promotion for the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, has 
announced his intention to return 
to personal production in the field 
on October 1st. He will specialize 
in tax and business insurance work, 
as well as in the employee-benefit 
plan field, and will be located. at the 
Kassoff Agency in New York. 

Mr. Bourland has desired for a 
long time to make this move, but 
has delayed doing so at the request 
of Roger Hull, vice-president and 
manager of agencies. 

Mr. Hull has announced that Al- 
bert C. Trussell, who was formerly 
Mr. Bourland’s assistant, has re- 
signed from his post as consultant 
with the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, to return to the 
Mutual Life. He will work with Mr. 
Bourland until October 1, at which 
time he will assume the position of 
director of sales promotion. Mr. 
Hull stated that Mr. Trussell will 
also supervise the company’s “em- 
ployee-benefit plan” business. 

Mr. Hull also announced that 
Fels Hecht has been promoted to 
the position of supervisor of field 
service. In this capacity, he will be 
directly responsible for “Points” 
the company’s field magazine and 
for the publication of “Points, Jr.” 
and other sales promotion material 
for use by the company’s field force. 
Mr. Hecht has been with the Mu- 
tual Life since 1927 and has been a 
member of the company’s sales pro- 
motion division since June 1, 1943. 














Give us this day that we may pay tribute to those 
before us who fought to make our country free— | 
and to those who march again to keep it that way. 


FRANKFORT ee 


Give us this day that we may continue to build a 
life insurance business second to none in integrity, 
| _ reliability and serviceability. If you are interested 
| in the profession of Life Underwriting, you will 
find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


GIVE US THIS DAY— 


Independence Day, that we may be 
thankful we are a free people and know 
the blessings of a productive and, soon 

again God willing, a peaceful land. 


“NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD” 


The Fidelity Mutual Life is in hearty accord with this 
move which gives recognition to the quality work done 
by the life underwriter. The citation furnishes both in- 
centive and award and we believe it will play « sig- 
nificant part in promoting still further the place of the 
career life underwriter. 





The closing date for filing completed applications for 
the National Quality Award is July 31. 








E. 





INDIANA | = 





THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 


Philadelphia 


A. ROBERTS, President 
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|| THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
is an old New England com- 
pany of high character and 
standing. It is known for its 
conservative management 
and strength. 


04th YEAR OF 
SERVICE 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE 
Boston, Massachusetts 




























A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wérs, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ fands 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treesurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 

















_ RATES AND BENEFITS: 








Monthly Premiums for $1,000 Insurance Payable at Deathy —— 




















PAYABLE FOR PAYABLE TILL Age 
AGE 10 Yrs. 15 Yrs. 20 Yrs. Age65 Ageas @ 'ssue 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts, 20 
eS chistes anes. ad opal 2.79 2.04 1.68 1.13 1.09 
OS RT a a. eo 2.84 2.08 1.71 1.16 1.11 
20 2.89 2.12 1.74 1.20 1.14 
21 2.95 2.16 1.78 1.23 1.17 
22 3.00: 2.20 1.81 1.27 1.20 
23 3.06 2.25 1.85 1.30 1.23 9s 
ges aa 3.12 2.29 1.89 1.34 1.27 
25 3.18 2.34 1.93 1.39 1.30 
26 3.25 2.39 1.97 1.43 1.34 
27 3.31 2.44 2.01 1.48 1.38 
28 3.38 2.49 2.05 1.53 1.42 
29. 3.45 2.54 2.10 1.58 1.47 
30 3.53 2.60 2.15 1.64 1.51 30 
ae 3.60 2.65 2.20 1.70 1.56 
-.. 3.68 2.71 2.25 1.76 1.61 
2... rr 3.76 2.78 2.30 1.83 1.67 
34 3.85 2.84 2.36 1.90 1.72 
Mn ehetd ies 3.93 2.91 2.42 1.98 1.78 
36... 4.02 2.98 2.48 2.06 1.84 
37. 4.12 3.05 2.54 2.15 1.91 40 
38 4.21 3.12 2.60 2.24 1.98 
4.31 3.20 2.67 2.34 2.05 
40... 4.41 3.28 2.74 2.45 2.13 
41 4.52 3.36 2.82 2.57 2.21 
42 4.63 3.45 2.90 2.70 2.30 
43 4.74 3.54 2.98 2.84 eo 
44 4.86 3.63 3.07 2.99 2.49 
45 4.98 3.73 3.16 3.16 2.59 
46 5.10 3.83 3.25 3.34 2.70 
47 5.23 3.94 3.35 3.54 2.81 
48 5.36 4.05 3.46 3.76 2.93 
ae 5.50 4.17 3.57 4.01 3.06 Payr 
50 5.64 4.29 3.69 4.29 3.20 
51 5.79 4.42 3.81 4.61 3.35 — 
52 5.95 4.56 3.95 4.97 3.50 
53 6.11 4.70 4.09 5.39 3.67 
54 6.28 4.85 4.24 5.87 3.84 
55 6.45 5.01 4.40 6.45 4.03 
56 6.63 5.17 4.57 4.23 
57 6.82 5.35 4.75 4.44 
58 7.02 5.54 4.95 4.67 ee 
59 7.24 5.74 5.16 4.91 Age | 
60 7.46 5.96 5.38 5.18 Lt 
61 7.69 6.19 5.63 5.46 
62 7.93 6.43 5.89 5.76 —- 
63 8.20 6.70 6.17 6.08 M 
64.. 8.47 6.98 6.48 6.43 1 
65 8.77 7.29 6.81 6.81 
, 
Note: Rates for ages above 65 will be computed on the same basis as those show! 
above. 
i _ 
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Specimen Guaranteed Values—Per $1,000 of Insurance 


.. | CANADIAN VETERANS’ INSURANCE 














Life Paid-up at 85 Life Paid-up at 65 10-Payment Life 15-Payment Life 20-Payment Life 
Paid- Ext. Paid- Ext. Paid- Ext. Paid- Ext. Paid- Ext. 
Age End up Term up Term up Term up Term up Term 
at of Cash Ins. Ins. Cash Ins. Ins. Cash _ Ins. Ins. Cash Ins. Ins. Cash Ins. Ins. 
issue Year $ $ ys. mos. $ $  ys.mos. $ $ ys. mos. $ $ ys. mos. $ $ ys. mos. 
20 2 15 50 2 3 16 55 2 6 59 199 10 2 39 133 6 6 30 102 410 
5 39 125 6 1 43 137 6 9 156 498 28 7 104 334 18 4 + °° #=79 253 13 5 
10 85 245 12 8 93 269 14 0 345 1000 Life 230 667 35 3 174 505 27 0 
15 137 359 17 8 151 305 19 5 383 383 1000 Life 288 754 3511 
20 197 464 20 4 218 512 22 3 426 426 426 1000 Life 
Age 60 499 779 18 2 580 905 2211 641 641 641 
Age 65 582 832 16 5 699 1000 Life 699 699 699° 
25 2 18 56 $7 20 62 211 65 201 10 4 44 135 6 9 34 104 5 1 
5 _ 47 138 6 10 53 153 7 8 173 501 26 9 116 337. 17 10 89 258 13 5 
10 102 268 13 2 114 299 14 9 383 1000 Life 257 670 32 1 195 510 2410 
15 165 387 17 2 185 435 19 2 426 426 1000 _ Life 322 757 32 3 
20 235 496 1811 266 561 21 3 473 473 473 1000 Life 
Age 60 479 748 #17 3 570 890 22 3 641 641 641 
Age 65 565 808 15 8 699 1000 Life 699 699 699 
30 2 22 62 211 25 70 3 4 73 202 10 2 49 137 6 9 38 106 5 1 
5 58 151 7:2 66 172 8 4 192 502 24 6 130 340 16 9 100 261 1210 
10 123 290 1211 142 333 14 10 426 1000 Life 286 672 28 8 218 513 22 4 
15 197 415 16 0 228 482 18 5 473 473 1000 Life 359 758 28 6 
20 277 a wt 326 619 20 0 526 526 526 1000 Life 
Age 60 453 708 16 1 557 870 21 5 641 641 641 
Age 65 544 778 1410 699 1000 Life 699 699 699 
40 2 33 73 3 1 41 91 3 11 90 202 8 8 61 138 5 11 48 108 4 7 
5 84 177 7 0 106, 223 8 10 238 502 19 1 161 341 13 3 125 265 10 5 
10 176 334 11 «1 225 429 14 0 526 1000 Life 352 670 21 8 270 514 16 8 
15 274 471 12 9 361 620 16 10 582 582 1000 Life 439 754 2011 
20 377 589 13 1 515 805 19 0 641 641 641 1000 Life 
Age 65 480 687 12 7 699 1000 Life 699 699 699 





Specimen Annuity Payments 


to Beneficiary 


Payment To Beneficiary Which $1000 Will Purchase As An Annuity 
Certain for Terms Shown Below 





Term of Quarterly Semi-Annual Annual 

Years Payments Payments Payments 
5 $54. $109.79 $221.48 
10 29.67 59.60 120.24 
15 21.43 43.04 86.83 
20 17.36 34.88 70.36 


Annual Payments to Beneficiary which $1000 will Purchase as a Life Annuity 
or a Life Annuity Guaranteed 











Age of Beneficiary as 
at Birthday Nearest Annual 
to the Date of Death Payment Annual Payment Under an Annuity for Life 
of Insured as an Guaranteed for 
a Annuity — 
Male Female for Life 5 Years 10 Years 15 Years 20 Years 
5 10 $40.47 $40.44 $40.38 $40.30 $40.20 
15 20 42.57 42.53 42.46 42.36 42.22 
25 30 45.92 45.87 45.75 45.55 45.27 
35 40 51.28 51.16 50.86 50.35 49.64 
45 50 59.85 59.52 58.65 57.28 55.48 
55 60 74.04 72.98 70.36 66.58 62.17 
65 70 98.78 94.99 86.72 76.88 67.67 
75 80 144.80 129.64 104.93 84.28 70.04 























en — 





JUVENILE INSURANCE PURCHASES 
SOAR DURING WAR PERIOD 








ESTIMATED ANNUAL PURCHASES OF 
ORDINARY INSURANCE FOR CHILDREN 0-14 


$850,000, 000 





$200,000, 000 














INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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With The Editors 


Strides Ahead 


HE National Association of 

Accident & Health Under- 
writers began a revitalization 
campaign some four years ago. 
At its recent annual meeting in 
Chicago, it was evident that that 
campaign had borne fruit. The 
Association is now ready to take 
its place beside the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, 
in the life insurance business, 
and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in the prop- 
erty insurance field. 

It was E. H. (“Count”) Muel- 
ler of Milwaukee who was large- 
ly responsible for the rebirth of 
the Association in his capacity 
as chairman of a special plan- 
ning committee. It was only 
fitting, therefore, that the Asso- 
ciation elected him managing 
director. With that office will 
be combined, temporarily, the 
duties of executive secretary 
and treasurer and offices will be 
established in Madison, Wis. 
New president of the organiza- 
tion is Robert J. Costigan of the 
Business Men’s Assurance at 
Kansas City. 

In addition, the Leading Pro- 
ducers Round Table of NAAHU; 
similar to the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the NALU, has 
shown remarkable growth and 
now numbers 263 members under 
the chairmanship of Charles B. 
Stumpf of Illinois Mutual Cas- 
ualty. 


Research 


HE medical research fund be- 

ing set up by the life insur- 
ance companies of America is 
rapidly winning deserved sup- 
port. The fund is a joint under- 
taking of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association under the aegis 
of a committee headed by M. Al- 
bert Linton, president of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life at Philadel- 
phia. So far, only seven life 
insurance companies have failed 
to respond to the appeal and 
those companies would have rep- 
resented contributions of only 
about $5,000 in all. 

The intelligent administration 
of such a fund, with its limitless 
opportunities for cooperation 
with medical research every- 
where, must be a prime concern 


of the business. Once estab. 
lished, it must not be permitted 
to lag. 

The modern world is based on 
research. Developments in in. 
dustry and science have been 
made possible through that me. 
dium. Prevention of disease and 
increased longevity have re. 
sulted. Commerce itself has 
come to recognize that medical 
research means better work and 
better workers. 

It is only natural, therefore, 
that the general public should 
have expected life insurance to 
take an active part in cooper- 
ating with medical researchers 
and with the American Medical 
Association. Creation of the 
present fund thus emanated 
from both genuine demand and 
executive foresight. As a factor 
in the overall picture of life in- 
surance, the companies’ medical 
research fund should take its 
rightful place. 


6 * 
Warning 

N a recent statement by a com- 

mittee of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, lies a 
definite warning to the entire 
business of life insurance re- 
garding the type of agents to be 
selected in the future from 
among returning veterans. There 
will, obviously, be a tremendous 
reservoir of manpower available. 
Equally apparent, those men 
will be eager to begin immedi- 
ately to make their living in 
peacetime pursuits. In fact, 
some of them may be too eager 
and may thus be led into paths 
for which they _re not fitted. 

It is up to t.e private life in- 
surance companies, says the Bu- 
reau, to make certain that no re- 
turning veteran is permitted in 
the sales forces of life insurance 
simply because he needs a job 
and is willing to work. Rather 
must there be a closer and more 
careful examination of abilities 
and aptitude than ever before. 
Otherwise the eventual reper- 
cussions will be distinctly inimi- 
cal to the business. Life insur- 
ance has no more bitter of 
disgruntled enemies than those 
who failed within its ranks in 
such a manner that they feel the 
companies themselves _ respon- 
sible for that failure. 
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“4, 10 COMES...” 


OLORADO! A leisurely ‘our 

through the far reaches of that 
delightful state . . . would you like 
that? An armchair perambulation 
with our ubiquitous associate editor, 
Leonard S. McCombs. . . if you en- 
joyed your sojourn in Georgia with 
him this month, you have a real treat 
in store for you in August when he 
will introduce you to the outstanding 
life insurance executives of the Cen- 
tennial State. 

. J 


E pinched ourselves . . . re- 

peatedly! . . . when the manu- 
script came to our desk. A perfect 
manuscript . . . at long last! No need, 
even, to scribble in interlinear sub- 
heads! The content of the article 
was beautifully organized and ar- 
restingly presented ... and... we 
would like to rave more . . . but 
won't. The author of the perfect 
manuscript is Charles J. O'Connell, 
field secretary of the New York Life 
Insurance Company .. . his subject: 
"Selling the Juvenile Market" . . 
and you may read it in The Spectator 
next month. 

2 a 


EXT month, too, Kenilworth H. 
Mathus returns to continue his 
discussion of ‘public relations." How 
to attract "potential'’ customers and 
influence them to become happy 
clients will be his theme. Twenty-two 
practical suggestions . . . watch for 
them. ... 


THER items to look forward to: 

(1) The NALU Number in Sep- 
tember. 

(2) The Statistical Number in Octo- 


ber. 





Broad Objectives 


NNOUNCEMENT was made recently that life insur- 
A ance had established a fund for medical research, This 
is an epic step in the history of life underwriting in 
America. Through it, prolongation of human life is acknowl- 
edged as a primary responsibility by life insurance. The 
Fund thus becomes the first institutional effort enabling life 
insurance companies to promote the cause of human welfare 
through the eradication of disease. Thereby too, a gap is 
spanned in the broad bridge which life insurance is building 
for millions to achieve social security. Surely through 
improved national health standards and wider dissemina- 
tion of knowledge in its preservation, life insurance can 
assist men and women to greater enjoyment of a longer life. 
A preliminary announcement indicates that the fund in 
its inception will be devoted to the study of diseases of the 
heart and arteries. This scourge*is the leading cause of 
death in our time. Too, though the:leading cause of mortal- 
ity it has been the subject of the least research. The current 
plan of the committee is to make grants to institutions al- 
ready established. Those organizations, which a carefully 
chosen group of medical advisers determine to be doing a 
worth while job in this field of research, will be endowed. 
Life Insurance, too long, has neglected or, rather, ignored 
medical research. The man in the street believes that one 
advantage he has as a policyholder is the work he presumes 
now is being done in the extension of the expectancy of life. 
Life insurance, so successful in extending its arm of protec- 
tion to sixty-five million people in America should indeed 
be foremost in this field of study which is so conducive to 
human betterment. That any life insurance company be not 
enthusiastic in this work, so essential in the pattern of life 
insurance, is inconceivable. Aware of its popular acceptance 
by the life insurance fraternity, by policyholders and by the 
public at large, there should be no hesitation by the direc- 
tors of the fund and by the leaders of the life insurance 
in expanding the Funds publicised program. Even now 
development in two directions should be undertaken. In 
the first place, a research laboratory should be established, 
operated and financed by the Fund itself. Secondly, a study 
of the effects of tropical diseases on the soldiers and sailors 
of the United States who have served in the far Pacific is 
an immediate necessity. This study of the utmost impor- 
tance to the health and economy of future America’ should 
include the current effect of these tropical diseases, and 
as well, their influence in subsequent years and long after 
the boys have returned to domestic scenes. 
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“FATHER TO FIFTEEN MILLION’ 


President Harry S. Truman: congratulates the new Administrator of Veterans Affairs, General Omar N. Bradley, center, 
while General George C. Marshall, right, Chief of Staff, United States Army. benevolently beams his approval. 


Omar N. Bradley to be Admin- 

istrator of Veterans Affairs, 
succeeding Brigadier General Frank 
T. Hines, was recently made by 
President Harry Truman. In that 
post, General Bradley will literally 
be “Father To Fifteen Million” in- 
asmuch as on his shoulders will be 
the responsibility for caring for 
that number of veterans, eventu- 
ally, and for seeing to it that they 
and their dependents get the 
proper benefits from the vast Ser- 
vice Life Insurance which the 
government inaugurated at the 
beginning of hostilities. A picture 
of General Bradley appears on the 
front cover of this issue of The 
Spectator. 

The life insurance program of 
the government for its armed ser- 
vices now is almost four times as 
large as it was in the First World 
War, and ahout 95 per cent of the 
service men and women have taken 
out policies which average $9,100. 
The $130 billion of government life 
insurance is only some $10 billion 
less than the total in force with 
private life insurance companies. 
Extent of the coverage may be 
realized from the fact that in four 


T on appointment of General 
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years the government has issued 
more than 16,600,000 policies. 

The job of General Bradley, as 
regards the administration of 
Service Life Insurance, makes 
him responsible for the insurance 
welfare of fifteen million potential 
veterans. All of that insurance is 
convertible into peacetime policies 
and the private life insurance com- 
panies themselves have been the 
leading factor in the campaign 
which urges veterans to keep their 
government life insurance in force. 
The Veterans Administration does 
a “pension business” that involves 
all disabled veterans and that also 
involves the interests of widows 
and children, dependents of the 
veterans. At the same time, the 
Administration is at least partly in 
the banking business under the law 
by which it, to specified extents, 
guarantees private loans to veter- 
ans for the purchase of businesses, 
homes and farms. 

The Veterans Administration ex- 
pects a need for 100,000 people to 
handle the details of conducting its 
affairs and already has 53 branch 
offices, strategically located. 

The private life insurance com- 
panies have embarked on what 


amounts to a nationwide educa- 
tional and re-educational project 
for returning veterans. Most of the 
companies have inaugurated 
courses wherein former employees 
are brought up to date on what has 
transpired in the business since 
their departure for war, and where- 
in veterans who have not previously 
been in the life insurance business) 
can learn its fundamentals and fit 
themselves for a career either in 
the home office or in the produc 
tion field. In connection with 
vocational rehabilitation work} 
of+the Veterans Administration, 
the life insurance companies work 
hand in hand to afford the veteran 
every opportunity to determine for 
himself whether his peacetime busi- 
ness future lies with the institution 
of private life insurance. At the 
same time, in order that protection 
values may not be dissipated or lost, 
the companies are cooperating with’ 
the Veterans Administration to 
have veterans keep their govern- 
ment life insurance in effect. Fur- 
thermore, local associations of life 
underwriters all over the country 
have set up advisory bureaus 
wherein the services of qualified 
life underwriters are available. 





